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New Paths to Old Goals 


MONG the things that one can do with language are: thinking, listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, writing, propagandizing and manipulating 
in order to confuse one’s opponents.* Generally speaking, however, the 
four-fold aim of speaking and understanding, reading and writing has 
been the commonly accepted goal of foreign language teaching since it 
was set up as such in the Report of the Committee of Twelve at the turn 
of the century. But just as there have been fashions in health—for instance, 
we all decide to have colds at one time, at another to have our appendix 
out, and at still another something even worse—so we have had changing 
modes in the teaching of modern languages, and the statement of this aim 
has been altered to fit the thinking of a given time. Sometimes the emphasis 
upon and the order of the original aims has been modified, sometimes one 
or more of them has been dropped out of the reckoning altogether. But even 
the Coleman Report of the late twenties, which appeared to say that read- 
ing was the only goal that could actually be attained in a two-year high 
school course, did not mislead the really good teachers of language with 
strong convictions about how they themselves got results into thinking 
that their teaching should be thus limited, and they went right along fol- 
lowing the dictates of common sense. Even in that report it was definitely 
stated that those pupils seemed to make better progress toward the develop- 
ment of reading ability who had been trained with a maximum of oral 
work. Those who dispute this finding today, and they are not few in number, 
including Professor Dunkel in his investigation on the Teaching of a Sec- 
ond Language, which has just been published by Ginn and Company, do so, 
[am convinced, because semantically the term “oral work”’ has very differ- 
ent connotations for different people. When Bayard Quincy Morgan, writ- 
ing in the January Modern Language Journal decries the oral method as pro- 
viding no preparation for the reading of literature, I am sure that “oral 
method” has a very different meaning for him than it has for me. 

Perhaps the topic which I selected for this discussion is something of a 
misnomer, since it is questionable whether there are really any new paths 
to these old goals; they are new only to any who may not yet have tried 
them. I feel sure that they are ‘“‘old stuff” to the audience here this morning, 
and I have the temerity to talk about them only because present thinking 
implies the need of certain new materials to implement it, and we can’t 


* Talk given before the New Jersey State Association of Modern Language Teachers at 
Montclair State Teachers College, March 4, 1950. 
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get those materials unless you and I and our colleagues elsewhere do some- 
thing about it. 

It is trite to talk about the changing character of the secondary school 
population, but isn’t that after all the one basic thing which determines 
present methodology? Faced with the responsibility of teaching all the 
children of all the people, are modern language teachers really willing to 
shoulder that responsibility or would they prefer to sit back and say, 
‘Foreign language learning is only for those with respectable IQ’s. We 
accept a niche in the secondary school of today, but it must be kept a Holy 
of Holies into which only the able may enter.’’ That is, of course, a ‘‘reduc- 
tio ad absurdum,”’ and yet, to be perfectly honest, isn’t it what we really 
mean when we say that the grammar must be covered in the first two years 
and pretty much according to a prescribed order of presentation, and that, 
when the grammatical foundation has been properly laid, then we can go 
on and enjoy the literature? I grant you that grammar teaching has been 
made much easier and more palatable by the new texts which have come 
out since the Modern Foreign Language Study of the late twenties. These 
books are profusely and charmingly illustrated, each lesson begins with 
a reading selection, which tells a story or imparts information about the 
country or people and so has inherent interest and is contrived to contain 
various examples of the grammar principle to be taught in this lesson. 
There follow as standard equipment the derivation of the rule from an array 
of examples and series of exercises consisting of questions on the reading 
content and all sorts of excellent functional drills of vocabulary and gram- 
mar, often written to represent a connected thought in themselves. Such 
texts are excellent teaching vehicles and are modern in approach, and yet 
they are all basically grammar texts. They are fine for the child who plans 
to make a serious study of language, who enjoys manipulating words and 
phrases and who is capable of doing abstract thinking. But do they have 
equal meaning for and do they fire the imagination of the child of mediocre 
ability who will be doing a manual job, clerking in a store or running an 
ordinary household? Perhaps this child isn’t important in the reckoning. 
But I, for one, believe that he is and that if we don’t lure him into and keep 
him for a while in language study, we shall be committing professional 
suicide. 

The question, it seems to me, resolves itself into this: Is it possible to 
plan the initial approach to language study in such a way as to interest all 
kinds of students, bright and mediocre, to give them all a good store of 
valuable vocabulary and to ensure that they learn how to use it with ade- 
quately correct form, at one and the same time providing a challenge for 
the gifted and refraining from causing discouragement to the weak? In 
other words can we provide a course that will have interest and value for 
all without watering it down to such a degree that the more able are penal- 
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ized by being slowed down in their normal development of language skills? 
[t is my conviction that we must develop such a course or reconcile our- 
selves to being ‘‘priced out of the market.” 

First perhaps we should come to an agreement as to whether some 
knowledge of a foreign language is important for the ordinary citizen, the 
‘man in the street,”’ in this kind of a world. If we think that it is, then the 
question is: What kind of language knowledge and how much? Obviously, 
the task of the secondary school is to develop simultaneously two different 
kinds of language students: (1) There are those who will be technically 
equipped with real linguistic skills to handle the language problems of 
diplomatic and commercial intercourse, to be the future teachers of lan- 
guage and the connoisseurs who will enjoy language for itself. (We in the 
secondary school can only give these their start and send them on to the 
colleges for further study.) Their number should be far greater than is at 
present the case, but it will always be relatively small. (2) There should be 
vast multitudes of ordinary folks who have had some contact with a foreign 
language, just enough, perhaps, to give them an acceptable pronunciation, 
an acquaintance with the courtesy expressions and ordinary vocabulary of 
daily intercourse, an ability to get the sense out of simple reading matter, 
etc. Call it a smattering, if you will, but if through a smattering the citizen- 
in-the-making is made aware of the fact that peoples and countries aren’t 
queer just because they are different, and if he is led to have some interest 
in and curiosity about the foreign news of the day, then his language study 
has made a worthwhile contribution to him as a person and as a citizen. 

Of course, the earlier we can catch our citizens of tomorrow and start 
them off in language, the better, and I should like to digress for a moment 
to the discussion of something which for the present lies mainly in the 
realm of the ideal but which could be of great value to our boys and girls. 
We have often cast longing eyes at European schools which start children 
to learning language at age ten and keep them at it until they can really 
speak it. That is ideal for the serious student of language, but such a long 
period of study would be desirable mainly for these, and we all know what it 
will take a long time for public education in the United States to be willing 
to make such financial outlay for the few. 

In the meantime in several sections of the country, including Washing- 
ton, a movement is gaining headway which merits the ardent support of 
every language teacher. Through a questionnaire sent out last year to 
those places which were known to offer foreign language instruction at the 
elementary school level we learned some interesting facts. Florida, New 

Mexico and Texas have state-wide programs of Spanish in the elementary 
schools. Languages are also taught at this level in Phoenix and Tucson, 
Arizona, Los Angeles and San Diego, California, Detroit, Michigan, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Cleveland and Oakwood-Dayton, Ohio, and Seattle, 
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Washington. One system begins in the kindergarten, three in the first grade, 
one in the second, three in the third and the rest in the sixth, seventh or 
eighth. Eight offer Spanish, two French and one General Language. Nine 
use regular elementary school teachers, with no additional cost for the 
program, two appoint special ones. Twenty minutes daily seems to be the 
average amount of time spent in language teaching. In eight systems the 
instruction is given to all pupils in a given group, in the others children are 
selected on the basis of reading ability and IQ. Seven make some use of 
textbooks, others follow a manual only. Most are as yet unable to assure 
continuity into the senior high school and so give the instruction only where 
teacher resources are available. To the question as to whether the addition 
of foreign language teaching interfered with the learning of the basic work 
of the elementary school the answer was uniformly ‘‘No,” often ac- 
companied by the statement that it helped. Added comments were as fol- 
lows: (1) It makes pupils language conscious, (2) Pupils take a deeper in- 
terest in English, (3) Progress is faster in learning English, (4) It develops 
respect for people of other nationalities, (5) Many cases of defective speech 
have been helped by it. (This latter from a school that has carried on the 
program in French for twenty-four years.) In other words, this program 
would provide, as enrichment for already existing courses, instruction in 
foreign language wherever teacher resources were available. This might be 
at any grade level from the kindergarten up, and in whatever language a 
teacher might be equipped to handle. Its great value lies in capitalizing on 
interest in that which is foreign early in the child’s life, in teaching him 
the common western European vowel sounds at a time when he doesn’t 
think they’re funny because he isn’t yet afflicted with the self consciousness 
of the adolescent. Best of all, it interests him in language itself at the age 
when he imitates and memorizes easily and so, in terms of ‘“‘Pedaguese,”’ 
it creates a “readiness” for language study when it really becomes avail- 
able in the secondary school. A questionnaire sent out last year to al! 
teachers in the white elementary schools in Washington revealed 108 who 
had both the training and the desire to add foreign language instruction to 
their regular teaching program. 

It has been suggested earlier that the term “oral approach” means 
different things to different persons, and perhaps it would clarify the 
thought that I would like to leave with you, if I interpret a little more 
definitely what I mean by pursuing the four-fold aim of the Committee of 
Twelve, for I would certainly not follow their paths with this generation of 
boys and girls. 

First of all, I would have the class hear only the foreign language from 
the first day. This means that the teacher must curb any inclination to 
eloquence and that pupils really have to think. But do they love it! And 
how rich are the rewards! I have yet to see the beginning class that did not 
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respond eagerly on the opening day when the teacher, with pantomime 
reinforced by cognates, got across the idea that she was saying ‘‘Good 
morning,” and inquiring after their health, and got from them a greeting in 
return, a statement that they were well and a return inquiry about the 
teacher’s health. Regardless of what the text presents at this point, I 
would have other questions added, one at a time, each new one coming 
just as soon as the preceding ones have been mastered. They would be the 
normal questions about the weather, the number and names of days, 
months, seasons, the date in full, time by the clock, home address, persona] 
ages, etc., etc. ad infinitum. Boredom is avoided in the daily repetition of 
these by appointing a different pupil each day to conduct the question 
period, and often it is exciting to see how the more able pupils vary the 
question forms. And this can all be done in five minutes or less. This is good 
for boys and girls, because it satisfies their love of doing by letting them 
do something with language which is pleasing to them as persons. It starts 
them to thinking in the language. It sets the stage naturally for continuing 
to use the language throughout the period, and it gives a sense of security, 
even to the timid, and that is basic to success in any endeavor. And, what is 
vitally important, it trains the ear and tongue, teaches pupils to ask as 
well as to answer questions, and it makes the vocabulary and idioms of 
these common expressions the pupils’ own. 

All pupils seem able at least to understand what goes on in the foreign 
language, provided the teacher is skillful in the varied use of a very limited 
store of words and in the gradual and systematic upbuilding of vocabulary. 
This ability to understand can be furthered if the class is given an oppor- 
tunity to hear other voices speaking on records or in the person of foreign 
classmates or visitors from the community or beyond. Understanding then 
seems an attainable goal for all in the initial stages, and who is to say that 
the nurse, for instance, who understands enough to interpret for the doctor 
what a non-English-speaking patient tells her does not have a usable skill? 
If adequate testing can determine the presence of this skill, even if it is the 
only one that a beginner has been able to achieve after due effort, should the 
child not receive a credit for that and be made to feel that he has something 
of social worth from his study of language? This last is important, for what 
we all desperately need at the present time is a favorable climate for a 
foreign language program. This will never be created by students who go 
out from our classrooms with a feeling of frustration and a conviction that 
their study of language has contributed little or nothing to their personal 
satisfactions. It will come only from students who have had a happy, even 
though brief, experience with language and who are willing to “tell the 
world” about it. 

When the class has started with our tasty apéritif of the routine ques- 
tions and answers and through it has gained the courage to take part in 
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oral dialogue to this extent, it is natural and not too difficult to get re- 
sponses to questions on the textbook lesson and eventually to train pupils 
to do three things with any reading assignment, whether elementary or 
advanced; i.e. (1) to read it with expression and acceptable pronunciation, 
(2) to answer many detailed questions independently of books or papers, 
and (3) to summarize the content in some detail with an adequate use of 
important vocabulary and idioms. 

If by the ‘‘speaking aim”’ one means the ability after two years of high 
school study to carry on a normal conversation with a native speaker dis- 
cussing the topics of the day, that is demanding a great deal more than even 
the highly selective European classes achieve. If it means the development 
of the ability to use language as suggested here within the limits of the 
students’ experience, then it too is an attainable goal for the majority of 
pupils who have been trained with these techniques from the start. Also 
it provides a secure foundation on which to build the other speaking skill 
when and if the student finds himself in an environment where it is neces- 
sary. 

Unfortunately, to some a speaking aim means volubility without respect 
to form. This to me is anathema. And form, of course, is grammar, which 
all standardized test results show to be the least attainable language skill. 
I see no reason however why correctness of form need be incompatible with 
fluency. If we are willing to eliminate as unnecessary and excess baggage 
from the first two years of language learning all second person familiar 
forms and the literary tenses that are used only rarely in speech and to con- 
centrate on teaching thoroughly what is left, it is possible to achieve ade- 
quately correct form without the sacrifice of fluency. In this reading and 
writing play important roles. 

No exact language learning seems possible without a great deal of 
writing, particularly in French, where the appearance of a word gives so 
little cue to its pronunciation. But during the first two years for the sec- 
ondary school pupil “writing”? means chiefly practice drills, dictations and 
tests with occasional written résumés until such time as selected advance 
classes can begin to aim at some degree of style as well as at grammatical 
correctness of form. To what extent this is done will depend upon the 
philosophy of the individual teacher and the ability of a given group, but I 
think particularly of one of our brilliant teachers of French who is able to 
develop with advanced students a literary quality that is rare at the college 
level. For the majority writing remains merely a means to an end and will 
be done with very differing degrees of success depending upon the ability 
and effort of the individual student. 

Reading, however, and reading without translation seems an attainable 
aim for students trained with the aural-oral approach as understood in the 
terms I have outlined. In order to learn the meanings of words without 
endless thumbing of the glossary, always they need to be met first in a 
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meaningful context, where often their sense can be gained from their com- 
position, from the context or from the fact that they are cognates. Then 
reading must be intensive in the sense that it is used to create active con- 
trol of vocabulary and form as I have suggested in the three oral outcomes 
that we expect from it. Reading thus coupled with oral discussion from the 
first presents no real difficulties, and often the more able pupils are moti- 
vated to read whole books within their ability level extensively outside of 
class. By the time that the real language students reach the selective third 
and fourth year groups they are able to read and discuss in the language 
work of foreign literature in the original much as they do corresponding 
classics in the English class, analyzing characters, discussing motives and 
themes and telling the story as they go along. And reading is after all the 
skill for which it is probable that the greatest number will have actual need 
to use. 

An experiment in which we have been engaged for the past two or three 
years leads me to the conclusion that here is a new path on which you and 
I must furnish the transportation. Heretofore we have acted on the assump- 
tion that all pupils must ‘‘cover the grammar” (whatever that may mean) 
in the first two years and that it must be covered in a more or less con- 
ventional order of presentation. If, however, these years are to be geared to 
the interests and needs of the ordinary child who has but a casual interest 
in language study and little need for academic training in it, ought we not 
to get away from the fetish of a complete coverage of grammar for all and 
to spend those precious two years in building up an ability to understand a 
large store of interesting and usable vocabulary and idiom, with endless 
practice to get it used with correctness of form. Although form is admittedly 
grammar and we have to drill to get it, it is within the realm of the possible 
if done with functional, meaningful and interesting exercises, so that 
gradually automatically correct responses do follow many given stimuli. 
What’s to prevent our starting right off the first few weeks to use natural 
phrases of place before German pupils ever hear of the dative case and 
expressions like “ich méchte”’ and ‘‘quisiera”’ before pupils get all hot and 
bothered about the subjunctive? For them these will be merely routine 
items of vocabulary to be used quite naturally as occasion arises. When I 
see to what extent this is true in our experimental groups, I marvel that it 
has taken us so long to start on this path. 

Our reasoning has been as follows: This kind of a world needs a vastly 
greater number of students of foreign languages than it has at the present 
time. Great numbers are avoiding languages because of the impression that 
they are hard or uninteresting, that they require too much homework, that 
they don’t get you anywhere unless you have to have them to enter college, 
and so on through all the array of familiar alibis. We said, perhaps if we 
introduce them to language through material devised to teach them how 
to get themselves around in familiar life situations, without any thought of 
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what grammatical principle is to be taught and when, but teaching what 
grammar is essential for them to know when and as it occurs in the text 
material and teaching it thoroughly by all sorts of oral and written drills, 
may not the elements of usableness and interest help all kinds of pupils to 
be successful at the stage where we are laying our foundation? That the 
assumption was correct seems to be evidenced by the keen interest and 
satisfying achievement of the groups following this approach. It works no 
hardship to the serious students of language, who get out of the text all that 
is in it, and who are just as interested as their weaker brethren. The latter, 
at the same time, are freed from a sense of pressure in building up a body 
of grammar concepts per se and so learn the necessary grammar more 
easily because they are applying it in talking about things of personal in- 
terest to themselves. 

When people like Professor Morgan decry this method of approach as 
yielding only a parroting of text expressions in getting a hotel room, buying 
clothes, etc. and as contributing nothing to the development of reading 
skills, they disregard the possibilities of the aural-oral approach, as well as 
the fact that the great majority of students do not go on to the study of 
literature, highly desirable as that would be. The task of the first teacher 
is to teach /anguage and to start students off with an approach that has for 
them both immediacy of interest and usefulness, coupled with a methodol- 
ogy that builds correct ways of using language from the start. This teacher’s 
function in the first two years is so to teach vocabulary and form and the 
ability to read directly with understanding and enjoyment, that those who 
go no further will have had a worthwhile and enriching experience, and that 
at the same time those who will be the real students of language will have 
laid a secure foundation on which to study literature and linguistics. The 
college professor is prone to think in terms only of the ivory tower to which 
the elite will come. The secondary school teacher must keep open wide the 
door of opportunity to all who are interested, helping each individual to go 
as far as he is able and to gain to the best of his ability whatever values the 
study may have for him, including at the same time the fullest possible 
training for those who will go on to the ivory tower. Without this there 
will be no continuing supply from the secondary schools and the learned 
professors will have to do their own spade work in beginning language in- 
stead of building the fair superstructure for which they are so richly en- 
dowed. 

Clearly, if we are to provide a new type of beginning course, appropriate 
text materials are needed, and it is out of our accumulated practical ex- 
perience that these must come. Don’t be modest and hold back because 
you are young, and don’t say you’re too busy, if you happen not to be so 
young. Here lies a real opportunity for service to youth and to all teachers 
of language. 
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In our experiment we have used materials designed largely for a war 
situation and so in some respects overweighted with military allusions. For 
Spanish we used the Lipp and Besso: Conversational Spanish for the Army 
Air Forces of the United States, for French the new Harris and Lévéque: 
Conversational French for Beginners, plus some original material of our 
own teachers, and for German a text prepared in our own department. In 
making these new texts the emphasis must be primarily upon the interest 
of the content, one topic only in a single lesson, and on the usefulness of its 
vocabulary and idiom. No more than one grammar point should be taught 
(though others may be present as vocabulary) in any one lesson. This 
fundamental principle of single emphasis is the one most commonly violated 
in the majority of basic texts. There must be ample and varied drills to 
give opportunity for extensive use of new vocabulary and ample review of 
old and to get correctness of form in their use. Finally, the new texts must 
be just as attractive as the best current books, well illustrated and printed 
with spacing that is eye-catching and inviting, in that it suggests freedom 
from stress and ease of learning. 

Finally, I would suggest that this specialized material be used only for 
the initial semester or for the first year at the most. Students should then 
turn to regular reading texts, mainly narrative in character, which, taught 
intensively with the three-fold aim stated above, will have a new type of 
content interest and develop normal reading skills. Any essential points of 
grammar not learned in the first year will, as in the first stages, be taught 
inductively and functionally at the time when their incidence in the reading 
content points to the need of knowing them in order to use language more 
effectively. Grammar will thus always be studied in relation to a need and 
will seem reasonable to pupils because they see a use for it. At this stage 
the necessary drills must be provided from the exercises in a general re- 
view grammar, or in the regular lessons of a basic text or from the inventive 
genius of the individual teacher. It may be a bit disturbing to arrive at the 
end of the second year and find that some pet points in grammar have not 
even been mentioned. What harm, if they haven’t been needed? The 
students who will study only two years of language are happier and more 
successful without them, and the serious students of language will get them 
quickly when they take them in their own stride, unhampered by the 
tortoise pace of slower companions. It may be good to consider the saying: 


“Life is hard by the yard, 
But by the inch, life’s cinch!” 


EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Public Schools, 
District of Columbia 
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The Hermit in the Spanish Drama 
Before Lope de Vega 


PON reading the Spanish plays of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 


tury one is struck by the unflattering roles that time and again are 
given in them to churchmen of almost all types and ranks and by the 
hostility displayed towards them by many playwrights of the period. How- 
ever, there is one religious character in the early Spanish drama who gen- 
erally escapes the abuse and mockery which are so often directed at per- 
sonages connected with the Church. That character is the hermit. If there 
is one man who for the dramatist before Lope de Vega embodies the highest 
virtues and is free from worldly temptations, it is the man who decides to 
retire from the world and spends his days in solitude. It is paradoxical that 
the person whose ties with the organized Church are much less strong than 
those of priests and monks should be presented as the one who most 
closely follows the precepts of religion. He is a sort of retrieving figure for 
the many shortcomings of secular and regular churchmen and occasionally 
serves as a spokesman for the Church and as an exponent of dogma. 

Before turning to the various plays in which hermits appear, we shall 
deal as briefly as possible with the origins and development of the hermit 
and of his relation to the Church, for it seems imperative that one know 
something of the historical background of such an interesting figure, if one 
is to understand fully the meaning and the importance of his role in the early 
Spanish drama. 

The hermit is by no means a product of Christianity. Other great re- 
ligions have had men who expressed their religious feeling by choosing a 
solitary place in which to live. 

While his exact origin cannot be positively established, the hermit is clearly the product o! 
the Past, and is a well-defined and, moreover, honored figure in the ancient popular traditions 
of India. He appears frequently in the two great Indian epics the Ramayana and the Mahabha 
rata.! 

It has not been positively established whether Greek philosophy has con- 
tributed to develop the tendency to live in solitude, but it is known that the 
Greek Pythagoras formed a religious group, the organization of which 
closely resembled that of the Middle Age monastic orders; and the phi 
losophy of Pythagoras may have had an influence in Egypt and Palestine. 
The two latter regions were especially propitious for the rise of an hermitica! 


1C, P. Weaver, The Hermit in English Literature (Nashville, 1924), p. 9. 
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way of life, because the great desert, by its very nature, could not fail to 
leave an imprint on the state of mind of its inhabitants.?, However, not 
much is known of the growth of hermitical life in the Near East before the 
third century after Christ, when we hear of the ‘Fathers of the Desert,” 
among whom Anthony and Pachomius were the two outstanding Egyptian 
solitaries.? 

From the Near East the solitary life spread to Asia Minor and Eastern 
Europe, where soon there developed two aspects of the withdrawal from 
the world, namely the hermitic and the cenobitic forms, the former being 
the life led by a single individual and the latter being the life led by a group 
of individuals, obeying the same rule.‘ Out of the cenobitic manner grew 
regular monasticism, which in the Middle Ages acquired such importance 
in Western Europe. The purely solitary life maintained its original strength 
in the East, where 


... the dervish still remains the ideal of the renunciant, whether in the Christian, Muslim, 
or Buddhist world; in the West the colossal figures of such monks as St. Gregory or St. Bernard 
are both the interpreters and symbols of a different ideal. The chasm that divides the two is 
the age-long gulf between East and West.5 


Hermitism, however, did have a period in which it flourished in the 
West, from the fourth century, when St. Athanasius arrived in Rome, to 
about the middle of the seventh century, when the rule of St. Benedict 
hecame the accepted discipline in Western Europe.® 

This rule, which molded the solitary life into the cenobitic form, lost 
some of its influence towards the middle of the eleventh century, when 
again there arose a strong movement in favor of the hermitical life.? While 
monasticism, on the whole, has retained most of its strength, there have 
been periodical impulses which have led to the appearance of hermits. A 
striking example of this is furnished by the history of the Franciscan Order. 
At times, when it seemed necessary to revert to the spirit of primitive 
religion, some members of the Order withdrew into solitude. In 1226, after 
the death of St. Francis, the Franciscans became divided into two groups, 
the Conventuals and the Spirituals. The members of the former lived in 
monasteries in or near towns, while the latter maintained a strict discipline 
and built hermitages.® 

An interesting example of hermitism in the Iberian peninsula is furnished 


*P. F. Anson, The Quest of Solitude (London, Toronto, 1932), p. 6. 

* [bid., p. 12. 

' [bid., p. 30. 

*H. Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (London, 1913), p. 54. 

Anson, op. cit., p. 42. 

’ Ibid., p. 70. 

* See Marcel Bataillon, Erasme et l’ Es pagne, (Paris, 1937), p. 5 ff; L. Fernandez de Retana, 
Cisneros y su siglo (Madrid, 1929), Vol. I, p. 122 ff. 
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by the development of the Carmelite hermits. While there had been 
Christian hermits living on Mount Carmel as early as the third century 
A.D., the Carmelite Order was founded in 1209. Toward the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the Order, which could be found all over Europe, 
was especially strong in Spain. Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz 
introduced the reforms that made the appearance of the Discalced Carmel- 
ites possible.’ In the Constitutions of the latter it was expressly stated 
that hermitages should be built that would provide a solitary refuge for the 
brethren who might desire to retire to them.!° 

In present-day Spain we find hermits in Catalonia and in Andalusia. 
In Catalonia, around the monastery of Montserrat, there are recluse 
monks, i.e., monks who live like hermits in isolated cells. The Andalusian 
hermits are the survivors of the hermits of St. Paul, who appeared in the 
neighborhood of Cérdoba about 1309, and who, it is thought, were deserters 
from the army of Ferdinand IV of Castile and Leén. At first they lived in 
some caves in the hills near Cérdoba and in the fifteenth century they 
established themselves at the top of a nearby mountain. Here they can still 
be found today.” 

If we examine the semi-dramatic literature of the Middle Ages, 
that the figure of the hermit appears already in the Danza de la Muerte. 
This poem consisting of seventy-nine stanzas written in the arle mayor 
meter was probably composed towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
It presents Death engaged in a dance with representatives of all classes of 
society. Among them there are many churchmen. The hermit is one of the 
few who escape harsh criticism on the part of Death. Although Muerte 
takes him into her dance, she admits his saintly character: 


we see 


Muerte. Fases grand cordura llamar-te ha el Sennor 
Que con diligengia pugnastes servir, 


® Anson, op. cit., p. 144 f. 

0 Tbid., p. 147. 

‘t A description of the life of the present-day hermits of Cordoba can be found in Es paviu 
Mistica by Jose Ortiz Echagiie (San Sebastian, 1943): ‘En la actualidad los ermitafos son 
trece, bajo la advocacién de San Pablo. Deben dejarse crecer la barba y visten habito pardo 
con manto y capucha, escapulario y capillo de sayas. Calzan alpargatas de esparto, usan som- 
brero de paja para sus labores del campo y llevan tosco baculo de madera. Se dedican a tra- 
bajos manuales y agricolas, su cama es de tablas con una estera, un pellejo y una manta; 
obedecen a un Hermano mayor y tienen capell4n permanente en el Desierto. Cada ermitafio 
tiene un oratorio con el humilde lecho y una habitaci6n para trabajos manuales; ambos dan a 
un corredor por el que se sale a un huerto, al que rodea una pequejfia cerca. Tiene también cada 
uno su pequefio campanario con que responder a los toques de la Ermita Mayor. Al lado de la 
puerta de entrada del huerto hay un torno. . . . Se rigen por reglas aprobadas por el Obispo de 
Cérdoba, de que dependen. Se retinen tan sélo para ofr Misa en la Casa Oratorio, y los sébados, 
para cantar la Salva en comunidad. Practican la penitencia disciplindndose tres dias a la 
semana. Pueden tener en comin paseos dos veces al mes. Les es prohibida la carne, el vino y el 
tabaco....” (p. 16f.). 
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Sy bien le serviste abredes honor 

En su santo reyno do abes a venir: 
Pero con todo esto abredes a yr 

En esta mi dansa con buestra barvaga, 


(B.A.E., Vol. 57, p. 383) 


In the Revelagion de un hermitanno, a poem composed about 1382, a 
hermit is said to be the author of the strophes de arte mayor in which we 
are shown a quarrel between the soul and the body of a dead person. The 
poem, which is based on the oft-used Disputa del alma y el cuerpo theme, 
bears the following rubric: 

Esta es una revelagion que acaescié a vn omne bueno, hermitanno de santa bida, que 
estaua resando yna noche en su hermita e oy6 esta rreuelagion, el qual luego la escriuié en 
rymas, ca era sabidor en esta giencia gaya. 

(B.A.E., Vol. 57, p. 387) 

\|though the hermit is generally treated as a dignified character in Renais- 
sance plays, he is occasionally presented in a different light. When he ap- 
pears as a serious type, his characteristics are mainly those of a kind, old 
man, a philosopher, who knows that the world is full of vanity and deceit 
and who has decided to withdraw from it completely. He is often willing to 
lend a helping hand to those who are in need of help and he frequently ap- 
pears as a learned person who preaches on the advantages of isolation. As a 
comic character, he is presented mainly as the victim of worldly love. We 
have been able to find nineteen available plays that contain hermits. 


THE HERMIT AS A SERIOUS CHARACTER 


Juan del Encina (1469-1529?)," sometimes called the ‘‘father of the 
Spanish drama,” presents two devout hermits in the Representacién a la 
muy bendita pasién y muerte de nuestro precioso Redentor (1493?). The 
hermits go to the sepulchre, where they find Veronica. The latter tells them 
of the Passion of Jesus and shows them the piece of cloth which had con- 
served the features of Christ. After an angel explains the meaning of 
Resurrection, the play ends with a villancico. The Representacién is a good 
example of the old religious drama. It deals with an important feature of 
Christian doctrine, its tone is serious and the hermits serve to impart to 
it a devout atmosphere. 

A rival of Juan del Encina, and a rival in more ways than one, was 
Lucas Fernandez, who was granted the post of cantor at the Cathedral of 
Salamanca, a position which he held for some time. He died in 1542, while 
serving at the University in the capacity of professor of music. His Egloga o 
Farsa del Nascimiento de Nuestro Redemptor Jesucristo® probably was 


Teatro Completo, ed. Cafiete and Asenjo Barbieri (Madrid, 1893). 
* Ed. Manuel Cafiete, Farsas y eglogas al modo y estilo pastoril y castellano fechas por 
Lucas Fernéndez (Madrid, 1867). 
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written about 1500. In it appears the hermit Macario who greets the two 
shepherds with the simple explanation: “Ha, pastores!”’ (p. 153). The 
shepherds voice their suspicion of him as soon as he asks them to show him 
the way: 
Gil. Bien semejas costumero™ 
En vuestra obra mesmada. 
Dime, es este fray Zorron 
E1 que andaba estotros dfas 
Con muy sancta devocion 
Para la composicion 
Desplumando cofradias? 
Va a ganar el sant pardon? 
Qu’es fray Egidio? 
Oh, do al Diabro el bordion, 
Moxquilon y macandon! 
Recaldais vos el subsidio? 
Bon. Mas quizas qu’es ’lescolar 
Que echo el nubrado y pedrisco 
Antano en nuestro lugar. 
(p. 155) 


But the hermit does not get too angry: 


Mac. No me querais ultrajar. 
(p. 155) 
Still, the insulting tone prevails in the replies of the shepherds. The author, 
however, wants to show that it is not primarily because he is connected 
with religion that the shepherds molest him: 
Gil. Pues porqué vos ultrajais? 
A otros muchos sefores 
Hacemos burlas mayores. 
Vés porqué vos enojais? 
(p. 157) 
From this point on, the hermit becomes the teacher who explains the mean- 
ing of Incarnation. His tone is serious and sincere, and when another 
shepherd, Marcelo, arrives and announces the birth of Christ, Macario 
expresses his joy and sounds like a prophet (pp. 162-163). The two shep- 
herds continue to make the life of poor Macario miserable. One of them 
recalls his own experiences with the Church (p. 165) and the other takes 
delight in sounding foolish. After answering a number of questions on 
theological matters, the hermit gives vent to his feelings of adoration for the 
Virgin in verses of singular evocative power (p. 168). The play ends when 
all sing a villancico. 


'« The person directing the ritual in the refectories of certain religious orders. 
8 A tax that bishops may occasionally impose on their inferiors in ecclesiastic rank. 
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Macario must be considered a serious character, notwithstanding the 
remarks of the shepherds. The latter express their suspicion and their dis- 
like of the clergy, and Macario is the scapegoat of their feelings. However, 
his attitude is dignified and one does not detect any hypocrisy in his be- 
havior. He is above all a teacher who is called upon to explain a point of 
dogma to ignorant rustics. 

The hermit appears in five plays of the Portuguese author Gil Vicente'® 

1470-ca. 1540), out of whose forty-four plays eleven are entirely in Cas- 
tilian and sixteen are partly in Castilian and partly in Portuguese. Three of 
the five hermits have a serious role. An ermitdéo appears in one of the earliest 
plays of Vicente, the Auto dos Reis Magos (1503). It shows two shepherds 
who are about to ask a hermit where they can find the Christ child. One of 
them addresses the hermit: 
Greg. HA, fraile, sabes do vais? 

O andais 

A desuso como yo? 

El] nifio que nos crié 

Do nacié? 

Qué es la nueva que me dais? 

Por Dios que me lo digais; 

No hagais 

Que me muera de cordojos. 


(Vol. II, p. 31 £.) 


The answer of the hermit is simple enough: 


Erm. Pastor, no tomes enojos, 
Que tus ojos 
Verdn quien todos buscais. 


(p. 32) 


After the hermit answers a number of stupid questions asked by the same 
shepherds, he is informed by a knight that a bright star with a cross had 
been seen from the “monte vitorial” and that three kings are on their way 
to worship the Christ child. The hermit exclaims with the sincere feeling of 
a prophet: 

Oh divinal 

Vitoria muy verdadera 

De nuestra culpa primera! 

O Profeta Isayas, 

Bien decias. 

Levdntate 4 ser alumbrado, 

Hierosalen visitado 

Y acatado! 

Recibe tus alegrias, 

Que la gloria del Mesias, 

Que querias, 


" Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remedios (Coimbra, 1907-1914). 
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Sobre ti es ya venida; 

Y los reis de gran partida 
Nobrecida, 

Nel resplandor de tus dias, 
En tus tierras los verias. 


(p. 37) 


Although the hermit in this play is not treated with great reverence by the 
shepherds, who at times are even insulting, his role is to inject a religious 
note into the Auto and to play the part of a preacher and a prophet. 
In the Comedia sobre a divisa da cidade de Coimbra (1527) a lavrador is 

complaining of his hard luck and an ermifdo appears and asks him: 

Quisiérate preguntar 

Hacia ad6é caminaria 

Por aqui, 

Que hallase algun lugar 

Aspero sin alegria 

Para mi? 

Mas véote tan lloroso, 

Que es mejor de perguntarte 

Por ti mismo. 

(Vol. II, p. 69) 


The Javrador then tells him his story. He is of noble origin, but has chosen to 
live the life of a rustic. His wife has been killed by a dragon, snow has 
caused the death of his sheep, and the fruit has been carried off by the wind. 
His children are crying for food. The hermit appears now in his role of 
adviser: he suggests that the older son take with him the oldest daughter 
and go through the mountains and live on whatever animals they may 
hunt down. The younger son will leave with the younger daughter and will 
feed his sister with the fish he may catch. Commenting on the advice given 
by the hermit, the /avrador exclaims: 
Lav. Vale mas consejo bueno 
Aquel que virtude ordena, 
Que no pan. (p. 72) 

After the children are gone, the hermit tells the father that in reality he is 
king Ceridén of Andalucia, whose daughter has been stolen by a certain 
Monderigon. He expresses his sorrow in these moving lines: 

Y este Monderigon, 

Estando ellas jugando 

Descuidadas 

A’ la fuente del balcon, 

Las llev6, como volando, 

Cautivadas. 

Oh mi hija Colimena, 

Colimena la princeza 
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Natural! 

Donde estas, dulce serena, 
Que nunca para esta presa 
Hiciste mal? (p. 75) 


In this play the author explains why the person involved has chosen to 
seek a life of solitude. We shall see other instances where the background of 
a hermit is given. In those cases the noteworthy feature is that the character 
has not become a hermit because of an inability to enjoy life in the world, 
but rather because he has been pushed into solitude by some kind of 
emotional shock or a profound disappointment. In the case of this play the 
cause has been the loss of a member of the family. 

Unrequited love is the reason for a man’s becoming a hermit in another 
play by Gil Vicente, the Auto de Amadis de Gaula (1533). The work is 
based on the second book of the famous novel of chivalry, where Amadis 
receives a letter from Oriana, in which the latter tells him that she will 
never see him again. As in the novel, the Amadis of this play decides to 
renounce the pleasures of the world and to lead a solitary life on the Pefia 
Pobre. There he meets a hermit whom he informs of his decision to live 
henceforth in the desert. The hermit tries to dissuade him by giving him a 
vivid account of the life that a hermit has to lead. His reasons are ex- 
pressed with an admirable restraint, through which one can feel the intense 
struggle in which a man must engage, if he really makes up his mind to 
withdraw from the world: 


Erm. Porque aqui la voluntad 
Esta presa, est4 captiva 
De la pobre soledad 
Ado vuesa mocedad 
Es imposible que viva. 
Ni nuestra vida ociosa 
No tiene ociosos tiempos, 
Mas contino es trabajosa, 
Perseguida y muy penosa 
De infinitos pensamientos. 


(p. 224) 


Amadis, however, is determined and the hermit hands him some of his 
clothes, which he is to wear henceforth. From a soliloquy of Amadis’ one 
gets the impression that the new hermit feels sorry for himself and that the 
reason for his drastic decision is to make Oriana bemoan her great loss: 


Amadis. Ya no me escrivirds, Oriana, 
Que 4 Mabilia conquisto, 
Mas dejo por Jesu Cristo 
A’ti mas linda Cristiana 
Que las Cristianas han visto; 
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Y dejo, pues me dejaste, 
Mi padre, madre y hermanos, 
Y el mundo en que me criaste, 
Y mataste con tus manos, 
Cuando tal carta enviaste. 
(p. 225) 
At the end of the play Amadis is brought an amorous letter from Oriana 
and decides that he is not fit for the solitary life: 
Todo lo quiero dejar, 
Pues lo manda mi sefiora. 
Vos, padre, debeis holgar 
Por no os importunar 
Con suspiros cada hora. 
Vos sefora Corisanda, 
Conmigo quiero que vais 
Mas leda de lo que estais, 
Que yo porne vuesa demanda 
Como la vos deseais, 
(p. 233) 


The Farsa del Mundo y Moral’ by Fernan Lopez de Yanguas,'* composed 
in coplas de arle mayor, celebrates the Assumption of the Virgin. It was 
written about 1518 and the date of publication is given as 1524 by Craw- 
ford.'® It presents three allegorical figures, Mundo, Apetito, Fe, and a 
hermit. The purpose of the play is explained in the rubric: 

... En la qual se introduzen quatro interlocutores: el primero, es el mismo Mundo; el 
segundo, es vn pastor llamado Apetito; el tercero, vn Hermitafio; el quarto es la Fe. Es la in 
tencion del auctor manifestar las cautelas del Mundo como engafian a cada vno de nosotros, 
que se entiende por el Apetito. Junto con este, como por el Hermitafio, que es la predicacion 5 
religion, nos arrimamos a la Fe, y con ella le vencemos, como la obra declara. Relatase, en fin, 
la Assumpcion de Nuestra Sefiora, en la qual ay bien que ver y que no ver, porque no alcancan 
losojos. . . . ae ee a ee 
As the author himself states, religion is represented by the hermit, i.e., by 
a personage related to the Church. This is, therefore, an example of how 
religious character in the drama serves to express the point of view of the 
Church. In the play, Apetito, dressed as a shepherd who has been promised 
honors and riches by Mundo, meets a hermit and tries to begin a quarrel 
with the holy man. But the latter answers calmly and proceeds to prove to 
Apetito that the world is deceiving. He then advises Apetito to lean on 
faith. They meet Fe, who urges Apetito to return to Mundo and tell the 
latter that he no longer believes in him. Apetito, by now completely con- 
verted, goes back to Mundo and calls him a traitor and an enemy of God. 


17 Ed. U. Cronan, Teatro Espanol del Siglo XVI (Madrid, 1913). 

'8 The author, a schoolmaster who had taken orders, wrote one of the first Spanish plays 
on the subject of the Eucharist, the Farsa Sacramental (1520). 

‘9 J. P. W. Crawford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega (Phil, 1937), p. 46. 
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When he returns to Fe and the hermit, Fe tells them the story of the Vir- 
gin’s Assumption. The play ends with a villancico. 

Other saintly hermits appear in the Comedia Prédiga®*® by Luis de 
Miranda (1532), the Farsa nuevamente compuesta®' by Juan de Paris (1536), 
the Comedia llamada Grassandora” by Uceda de Septilveda (ca. 1539) the 
Cortes de la Muerte® by Micael de Carvajal and Luis Hurtado de Toledo 
(1557), the Farsa Rosalina™ (1565), the Farsa del Sordo (1568), the 
Aucto del Emperador Juveniano* and the Auto de Sanct Christoval.”" 


THE HERMIT AS A Comic CHARACTER 


Among plays having hermits who appear as comic characters we find 
the Egloga de Cristino y Febea®® by Juan del Encina. The play presents a 
shepherd called Cristino, who speaks to his friend Justino of his intention 
to leave the world and serve God as a hermit. Justino tries to dissuade 
him, but Cristino retires into solitude. When the God of Love is informed 
of the decision of the shepherd, he sends the nymph Febea to him. Febea 
points out that there are other ways of serving God and that there are 
more good shepherds than good churchmen: 


Febea. Vivir bien es gran consuelo, 
Con buen celo, 
Como santos gloriosos: 
No todos los religiosos 
Son los que suben al cielo; 
Tambien servirds a Dios 
Entre nos: 
Que mas de buenos pastores 
Hay que frailes y mejores, 
Y en tu tierra mas de dos. 

(p. 394 


Cristino seems firm enough at this point and expresses his contempt for 
women: 


® 


*” Ed. J. M. De Alava, Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces (Seville, 1868). Moratin in his 
Vrigenes del Teatro (Paris, sin aio, p. 129) considers the play one of the best of the old Spanish 
theater, 

*! Ed. E. Kohler, Sieben Spanische Dramatische Eklogen, Dresden 1911. 

* Ed. H. C. Heaton, in “Two Sixteenth Century Dramatic Works,” Revue Hispanique, 
Vol. LXXII (1928), pp. 1-101. 

** Ed. Justo de Sancha, in Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, Vol. XXXV (1855), pp. 1-41. 

* Appears in Juan Timoneda’s Triana. Facsimile edition published by the Spanish 
Academy (Madrid, 1936). 

* Ed. B. J. Gallardo, Ensayo de una Biblioteca Espavila de libros raros y curiosos, Vol. 1 
(Madrid, 1863), pp. 1146-1164. 

* Ed. Léo Rouanet, Coleccién de Autos, Farsas, y coloquios dei siglh XVI (Barcelona, 
Madrid, 1901, Bibliotheca hispanica), Vol. IXX. 

7 Ibid. 

** Ed. Cafiete and Asenjo Barbieri, Teatro Completo (Madrid, 1893). 
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Cris. Sefiora mia, qué quieres? 
Con mujeres no debo tener razones; 
A la estopa los tizones 
Presto muestran sus poderes. 
(p. 395) 


However, when the nymph leaves, he shows that he is none too sure of 
himself. What troubles him is what other people may say, if he fails to keep 
his word: 
Cris. Si agora yo renunciasse 

O dejasse 

La religion que escogf, 

Yo soy cierto que de mf 

Todo el pueblo blasfemasse, 

Aquel es fuerte llamado 

Y esforzado 

Que sufre las tentaciones; 

Quien vence tales passiones, 

Es de gloria coronado. 


(p. 397) 


Apparently the whole problem has resolved itself into a simple question 
of pride and this does not promise, on his part, much constancy as a hermit. 
The collapse is complete when Cupid promises him the love of Febea, if he 
changes his mind. Cristino thinks better of it, saying that a hermit’s life 
is good only for centenarians and returns to the world. Justino applauds 
the decision. 
Jus. Dusna, dusna el balandran, 

Que es afan; 

Quitate el escapulario, 

Las cuentas y el breviario, 


No semejes sacristan. 


(p. 403) 


The question has been so lightly treated that it all seems a game. One has 
the impression that all Cristino wants is to see what it is like to be a hermit 
and that he waits for somebody to convince him to come back to the 
world. The theme of Amadis de Gaula, although treated in a more serious 
manner, is essentially the same. We have placed Cristino among the comi 
hermits precisely because of the light touch which the author has given to 
the subject matter. Furthermore, the comments of Justino and the contrast 
achieved by the conversation between a representative of religion and the 
messenger of Cupid are additional comic elements. 

The Comedia Seraphina®® by Torres Naharro has a hermit called Teo- 
doro. The latter is a hypocrite and is not averse to love. He also serves to 
bring the play to a conclusion, as we shall see later. But the main character- 


2? Ed. J. E. Gillet, Propalladia and other works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Vol. II 
(Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1946). 
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istic is his speaking in macaronic Latin all the time, in which he is imitated 
by his servant Gomecio who is presented by the author as an escolar. 

The argument of the Seraphina is as follows: Floristan is married to 
Orphea, an Italian woman. The hero, however, is a bigamist, for he had 
married a Valencian lady called Seraphina. The latter has pursued the 
unfaithful Florist4n to Rome, where she finds him and gives him a verbal 
lashing. Floristan decides to kill Orphea and tells his second wife that she 
is to die. Orphea resigns herself to her fate and Teodoro, the ermitano, does 
nothing to change the decision of Floristan. However, he declares that the 
execution should take place only after Orphea has had an opportunity to 
confess. Fortunately for Orphea, Policiano, the brother of Floristan, returns 
to Rome and since he is in love with the Italian wife of his brother, he wants 
to marry her. The divorce and the remarriage of Orphea are legalized by 
leodoro, who explains that her marriage to Floristan had not been con- 
summated. Latin is not the only language besides Castilian used ir e 
play. Valencian also is spoken as well as Italian. 

In the second jornada, Seraphina, who is searching for Floristan, meets 
Teodoro, who pretends to be touched by the grief of the abandoned wife. 
He tells her something of his past love life and then offers her his generous 
help: 

Teo. Propter hoc, si vis a me 
juoddam seruitium tibi, 
respice me totum tibi 
diligentem erga te. 


(Vol. IT, p. 26) 


He kneels in front of her, but she, thinking that he is either mocking her or 
offering her his love, answers: 


Ser. Moseyner, sé poch Ilatf, 
mes entench vos gentilment; 
y veig que cortesament 
vés voleu burlar de mi. 
Dons nous acosteu axi, 
qu’el mio foch, si us acostau, 
fer-uos ha que no pugau 
moure-us mes vn pas d’aci. 

(p. 27) 


But Teodoro insists that all he wants is to help her: 


Et me tedet luctus tui, 
Sed flexis genibus oro 
quod utaris Theodoro. 
Vide si tibi vel cui 
ego iam in peius fui; 
vidi amoris qualitatem, 
condictionem, quantitatem 
omnisque ventris sui. 

(p. 27) 
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She then tells him that she is looking for Floristan and he promises to help 
her. At the beginning of the third jornada, Floristan tells Teodoro that he 
had made up his mind to kill Orphea because if he kills himself, poor Orphea 
would be crushed with grief. To spare her any unnecessary unpleasantness, 
he will send her to a better world. He adds the following reasons: 


Flo. Porque, si yo la matare, 
morira cristianamente; 
yo moriré penitente 
quando mi suerte llegare. 

(p. 39) 


The cynicism in the short answer of Teodoro could not be more striking: 


Teo. Fili mi, rogatus eo, 
tamen, vt dixit Pilatus, 
ab ista morte lauatus, 
spero salutem in Deo 

(p. 40 


Bruneta, the Italian-speaking maid of Orphea comes upon Teodoro, who 
tries to make love to her. An amusing little interlude follows: 


reo. Ecce? Quo pergis, Bruneta; 
quid ergo de illa persona? 
Bru. Dice que venga madona, 
che qui vicino ce aspecta 
Teo. Audi verbum, mi delecta, 
si vis ad orem ex ore 
Bru. Oyme, frate traditore, 
che vi uengha la carreta 
Teo. Pacentiam habe in me, 
et omnia reddem tibi. 
Bru. No mi dar da far con te. 
Teo. Putaui sub ista re 
quod obedires ex eo; 
obediendum est Deo, 
parenti magistroque. 
Bru. Non bisogna ragionare, 
questo fora tropo spesso; 
me ne voglio andar adesso, 
vedi tu si voi restare. 
(p. 43 f.) 
After the scene between Floristan and Orphea, in which the latter agrees 
to be killed by her loving husband, Teodoro insists that a certain protocol 
must be observed. The lady must confess first: 
Teo. Sanctum est senes audire; 
eamus in domum meam; 
quo dum absoluam Orpheam, 


poterit lex subuenire. 
(p. 50 
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In the last act the return of Policiano, the brother of Floristan, is divulged, 


he | and Teodoro asks Floristan: 
Quamuis petitio sera, 
postquam Orpheam duxisti 


matrimonium consumpsisti? 
(p. 69) 


As Floristan replies that the marriage has not been consummated, Teodoro 
explains that everything can easily be settled: 
Si verba sunt ita vera, 
vndique nobis est gloria, 
saltem inmensa victoria 
(p. 69) 
The ermitano ends the play by addressing the audience: 
Vos, omnes, iter tenete. 
Reliqua mentes prescient: 
hac intus nuptie fient. 


Plaudite iam et valete. 


ho 
(p. 79) 


In two plays of Gil Vicente, the Tragicomedia Pastoril da Serra da 
Esirella®® and the Farga de Ines Pereira®' the hermit is, like most of the 
religious figures of the Portuguese playwright, a jolly character, more in- 
terested in love than in religion. In the former, a hermit appears to help 
disentangle a complicated love affair involving three shepherds and three 
shepherdesses. In the Farca de Ines Pereira the hermit asks for alms, 
admitting that he is a hermit of Cupid. He could not express his feelings 
in a more sincere manner if he were serving God: 

Erm. eee ee eee 
Adonde reso mis horas 
Y mis dias y mis anos, 
Mis servicios y mis dafios, 
Donde tu, mi alma, lloras, 
Dolor de tantos engafos. 
Y acabando 
Las horas, todas llorando, 
Tomo las cuentas una y una, 
Con que tomo 4 la fortuna 
Cuenta del mal en que ando, 


Sin esperar paga alguna. 
(Vol. IT, p. 343) 


eS 
‘ol 
Ines takes pity on him and gives him some alms. The hermit then confesses 

to her that he loves her and begs her to visit him in his hermitage. 
The hermit appearing in the Paso de un Soldado y un Moro y un Hermi- 


” Ed. Mendes dos Remedios, of. cit., Vol. I. 
" Tbid., Vol. II. 
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favo, which is found in the collection of plays and pasos published by Juan 
Timoneda under the name of Turiana (1565),” does not represent parody, 
but must be considered comic because of the circumstances created by a 
crafty soldier. The latter, tired of army life, voices his desire to be a civilian 
and then tells of his various skills that could be put to good use. Upon 
meeting a Moor with some hens, he offers to buy them, but remarks that 
they are not fat enough. The moro is displeased and insults the soldier, but 
the latter insists on buying the hens, saying that he is ‘‘despensero dunos 
frayles” (p. 15). He takes the Moor to a hermit, to whom he declares that 
his master had ordered him to have the Moor confess. At the same time he 
gives the Moor to understand that the hermit will pay for the hens. He 
then absconds with the wares he has so cheaply acquired. Then follows an 
extremely funny dialogue between the hermit and the Moor, with the latter 
insisting that the hermit pay him for the hens: 


Herm. Como te llaman. 
Moro. a mi, hernando. 
Herm. Sientate. 
Moro. estar burlando 
Herm. No te quieres confessar? 
Moro. Aya sefior no burlar, 
extar conmigo jugando. 
Herm. Aquel mestuvo rogando 
en mi consciencia, 
te oyesse de penitencia, 
y esto es lo que me rogé. 
Moro. A me aosadas que no 
burlar vostra reverencia. 
Herm. Si alle te dixo en ausencia 
falsedad 
esta es cierta la verdad. 
Moro. Aya mandar vos pagalla 
las gallinas noramalla 
esa estar bon santedad. 
Herm. Vala me la Trinidad 
y que engafo. 
Moro. Vos estar sancto hermitano 
en querer a mi burlar. 
Herm. No te quieres confessar? 
Moro. Que ya confessar ogano, 
juras a Dios que si apafo 
vos pagarme, 
aya mandar contentarme, 
o dexar labito aquf. 
Herm. Toma pues quieres ansi, 
ver si tienes de matarme. 
(p. 16) 


* Printed by the Spanish Academy (Facsimile ed., Madrid, 1936). 
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The hermit himself has no particular characteristics, but as he is indispen- 
sable to the development of the paso, he becomes part of the group which 
acts as a comic unit because of the machinations of the soldier. 

To conclude, we may emphasize that the majority of the hermits in 
the Spanish drama before Lope de Vega are presented in a favorable light. 
They usually are the epitome of wisdom, learning and kindness. They repre- 
sent the ideal of absolute good in a world which otherwise is full of deceit 
and misery. They act as fathers and guides, whose humble hermitage 
serves as a refuge for the weary and the forlorn and who can always be 
counted on to dispense consolation and advice. In a few instances the 
hermits are merely parodies, as in the case of Cristino y Febea, the Farg¢a 
de Ines Pereira, and the Tragicomedia Pastoril da Serra da Estrella. In a 
few other cases, as in the Comedia sobre a divisa da Cidade de Coimbra and 
the Amadis de Gaula, the persons involved are worthy characters, but their 
wish to become hermits has not stemmed from their general Welianschauung 
but rather from a definite mishap in their lives. 

GABRIEL H. LovETT 

New York University 





The Idaho Language Teachers Forum 


The December issue of this fine publication has just appeared. It contains messages 
from the Staff of the Forum to the teachers of the state in French, German, Latin, and Spanish. 
It also has notes and news of interest to the teachers of the state. 

The December numbers of the Forum have had before some exercise in comparative lan- 
guage study. This year the Staff has included the greatest story of the Christian world, the 
Birth of Jesus. It is given in French, German, Latin, and Spanish. 

The Forum has other features of interest to language teachers. We congratulate the Staff 
of the Forum for the excellent work they are doing, and we wish to congratulate the University 
of Idaho for the intelligent support given to such worthy enterprise. 








Two Recent Variations on the 
Orestes Theme 


HE genesis of Hauptmann’s Elekira and the three other plays that 

make up the Iphigenia-tetralogy of which it is a part is comparatively 
clear today, due to the recent publication of a series of notes and conversa- 
tions with Hauptmann collected by the poet’s friend and frequent com- 
panion C. F. W. Behl. From Behl we learn that on September 11, 1940, 
Hauptmann read to a small circle of friends his new play /phigenie in 
Delphi. He had begun to write it in June of that year, and contrary to his 
custom, had set down the play in more or less finished form at first writing. 
Three days later, he remarked to Behl: “I must now write an / phigente in 
Aulis after all. An inner compulsion insists that I prefigure the motivatio1 
for Iphigenia’s last sacrifice.’”” 

This play, however, was not so facilely written. On February 1 of the 
following year, two acts were completed and the conclusion existed in sev- 
eral versions, but on August 5 of that year, Hauptmann put aside the just 
completed sixth version of the play. Not until June, 1943, did the play 
achieve a ninth and final form.” 

Meanwhile, between August 13 and September 11, 1942, Hauptman: 
had blocked out the third member of the tetralogy, a one-act play which he 
entitled Agamemnons Tod. This he kept in his desk drawer, making minor 
changes, until one day in August, 1944, he was satisfied. 

The keystone for the arch was still lacking. Not until early October, 
1944, did Hauptmann begin to write his Elektra; but once begun, the play 
was completed in approximately one month. It is this play which I shall 
examine in more detail. It was published in Die neue Rundschau of Stock- 
holm three years later, and the following year appeared in book-form.® 


C. F. W. Behl, “Zwiesprache mit Gerhart Hauptmann,” Prisma, I (1947), 17. The play 
had its first production November 15, 1941, in the Staatliches Schauspielhaus, Berlin. 

* C. F. W. Behl, “Arbeit und Leben mit Gerhart Hauptmann,” Berliner Hefte fiir geistiges 
Leben, II (1947), 7. On June 20, 1943, Hauptmann’s / phigenie in Aulis was being prepared for 
its premiére in Vienna (Behl, “Zwiesprache mit Gerhart Hauptmann,” p. 28). The premiére 
took place in November (Hans von Hiilsen, Freundschaft mit einem Genius [Miinchen: Bern- 
hard Funck Verlag, 1947], p. 166). 

Behl, “Arbeit und Leben mit Gerhart Hauptmann,” p. 9 f. 

Hauptmann, “Elektra,” Die neue Rundschau, No. 7 (Summer, 1947), 301. 

Hauptmann, A gamemnons Tod / Elektra (Berlin: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1948). The two plays 
were presented on the same evening for the first time at the Kammerspielhaus of the Deutsches 
Theater, September 19, 1947. The audience was unreceptive, apparently. Cf. Wilhelm Studt, 
“Gerhart Hauptmann 1945-1947,” Gerhart Hauptmann Jahrbuch 1948 (Goslar: Verlag 
Deutsche Volksbiicherei, 1948), p. 239. Further in this article, Studt gives September 10, 1947, 
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The source of Hauptmann’s interest in the /phigenie in Delphi story 
was a notation that appears in the Jtalienische Reise of Goethe. The entry 
substantially repeats the story given in one of the fables of Hyginus. In 
the brief foreword prepared for the printed version of the play, Hauptmann 
set forth and justified his seeking inspiration in Goethe.® 

What knowledge of the original story did Hauptmann bring to the 
task? Little of a first-hand nature, it is true, for he could not read Greek; 
but he did read widely and often in German translations of the classic 
authors.” His own visit to Greece in 1907 had a profound effect upon him, as 
he described in Griechischer Friihling. Except for a bit of juvenalia dealing 
with Lykophron and Periander, Hauptmann had attempted a Greek theme 
only once before, when he wrote Der Bogen des Odysseus in 1914.8 

No less an authority than Aristotle gave this advice to the dramatist 
who would make use of well-known stories in his dramas: ‘‘Now it is not 
right to break up the traditional stories . . . but the poet must show inven- 
tion and make a skilful use of the tradition.”® The major invention Haupt- 
mann, or indeed, any modern playwright, had to make, in order to use 
these stories, was in the psychological motivation. I shall consider the 
motivation of Orestes shortly. These are the minor inventions. Hauptmann 
sets his stage in the interior of a decaying temple of Demeter in the moun- 
tains near Mycenae. It is the same locale he had used in Agamemnons Tod. 
Three archaic statues dominate the scene. It is night, and a storm breaks 
during the course of the action. To this unlikely spot, Orestes and Pylades 
come as wanderers, not knowing where they are; here, Electra lives in 
hiding from her mother and step-father; and hence come Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus, forced to proceed on foot when the axle of their chariot breaks 
during a hunt in the neighborhood. They seek shelter from the storm, but 
do not realize just what the building is. 

These are small variations in the story, and can be explained in good 
part by the change in the physical theater. They are indicative of the 





as the date of the premiére (cbid., p. 252 f.). Agamemnons Tod, in a version minus Cassandra, 
had been broadcast over the Berlin (American sector) radio on July 28, 1946 (ibid., p. 252). 

* Cited by Walter A. Reichart, “J phigenie in Delphi,” The Germanic Review, XVII (1942), 
222. Cf. Hygini Fabulae, ed. by M. Schmidt (Jena: Hermann Dufit, 1872), p. 105. 

It is of interest to note that Hauptmann frequently read the literal translations of the 
classics used by students at the Gymnasium as “trots.” Cf. Heinrich Spiero, “Gerhart Haupt. 
mann,” Berliner Hefte fiir geistiges Leben, 1 (1946), 252. Donner’s translations of Aeschylus, 
Gustav Schwab’s Die schinsten Sagen des klassischen Altertums, and Friedrich Liibker’s 
Reallexikon des Altertums are cited as typical aids by W. A. Reichart, “The Genesis of Haupt- 
mann’s Iphigenia Cycle,” Modern Language Quarterly, IX (1948), 470 f. 

* Behl indicates that two scenes of the projected drama dealing with Lykophron and 
Periander had been completed, and for a short time in April, 1943, Hauptmann’s interest in 
them revived. However, no further work seems to have been done on them (“Arbeit und Leben 
mit Gerhart Hauptmann,” Berliner Hefte fiir geistiges Leben, II [1947], 6 and 7). 

* Aristotle, Poetics (London: William Heinemann Ltd., MCMXXVII), XIV, 51. 
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concern of the contemporary author with creating an atmosphere by physi- 
cal accessories, something that the Greek dramatist did not need. 

This is the Orestes of Hauptmann. He is a young man, morbidly sorry 
for himself as an unnatural orphan. He cannot remember his father, but he 
has formed a mental picture of him, giving it all the god-like qualities he 
himself does not possess. We learn from his older companion, Pylades, 
that Orestes was always more of a poet and thinker than a fighter, ‘“‘mehr 
der Kithara, als dem Schwert ergeben.’® He comes to the temple ruins 
only suspecting that his mother is the murderess of his father. An oracle 
at Delphi has inspired him with great misgivings. 

Electra’s function in the play is to convince him of the truth of this 
rumor, and through him satisfy her own desire for revenge. She appears as 
a creature more beast than human, who dwells in the temple sustained by 
the certainty of her ultimate revenge, for a bit of the blood of Cassandra 
fell upon her when the Trojan priestess was murdered with Agamemnon, 
and Electra has inherited her fatal gift of clairvoyance." Neither Pylades, 
who knew Electra before Orestes was exiled, nor Clytemnestra recognizes 
Electra at first. 

Having presented herself to the wanderers, Electra assures her brother 
that their mother killed Agamemnon, and seeks to give him the ax by 
which his father died. Orestes collapses in unconsciousness. He is revived 
by the sound of the thunder-storm. The three withdraw as Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus enter. Eventually, Orestes confronts his mother with the ax, 
but cannot bring himself to kill her. Giving the ax to Pylades, he strives 
for a reconciliation, dwelling upon his unhappiness and his desire to know 
a mother’s love. Clytemnestra rebuffs him, but he tries again, promising to 
leave Argos if she will swear that she is innocent. Clytemnestra maintains 
her innocence, for she proclaims that she was not the murderer of her 
husband, only the instrument of fate. Orestes once again takes up the ax. 
He says of himself: ‘Ich bin nur noch Werkzeug und sonst nichts.” 
Clytemnestra becomes alarmed and now offers to renounce the throne in 
his favor. Aegisthus is killed by Pylades, when the former tries to summon 
aid. Orestes hesitates once more, and threatens to evade in a morass of 
philosophical speculation the task he now feels duty has set him. In despera- 
tion, the queen falls upon her son to choke him, and they struggle offstage, 
where the murder is done. 

Orestes returns unnaturally calm, announces the fulfillment of the 
Delphic oracle, and walks out into the dawn. Electra is completely changed, 


1 Hauptmann, Elekira, p. 67. 

"| Elektra, p. 66. This is one of the discrepancies in the plays as published. In A gamemnons 
Tod, Electra is not present when Cassandra is murdered by Aegisthus, having gone to Mycenae 
to tell the elders of her father’s return. Cf. Agamemnons Tod, pp. 30, 41, and 45. 

12 Elektra, p. 82. 
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and left alone on the stage, she cannot comprehend the crime. She says, as 
her brother leaves: ‘‘Ich weiss nicht, was du meinst! Wie ist’s mit ihm.’ 

Probably from this summary it has seemed that the play misses the spirit 
of the Greek widely. It is a judgment with which I agree. The Orestes of 
Hauptmann derives only his name, his family, and his friends from Aeschy- 
lus or Sophocles. His nature is from Shakespeare through Goethe. Where 
the Greek Orestes is in possession of the facts, is resolved upon murder, 
and is convinced of its correctness because he is convinced of his god, the 
German Orestes, like Hamlet, surmises, hesitates, and doubts his inspira- 
tion. He is finally driven to commit his desperate act more by chance than 
by design, more in self-defense than as premeditated murder, for at least 
Clytemnestra maintains some of her early passion and resolve. And we can 
more easily believe that she will add the murder of a son and a daughter, too, 
to that of a husband, than that Orestes will screw up his courage to the 
necessary point. She reproaches him: ‘‘Dein weiches Wesen stand dem 
meinen fern; mehr noch dem Wesen deines michtigen Vaters.’’™ 

Only the Orestes of Euripides displays a similar balking at the thought 
of the task his god has set him, but he is relatively resolute compared with 
the modern figure. 

In addition to this introduction of chiaroscuro into the story, Haupt- 
mann has become involved in a rather crude stage business by making 
Electra the keeper of the ax which slew her father and having her demand 
that the same instrument be used to kill her mother. To the reader, at least, 
the passing back and forth of this weapon and the frequent references to it 
become tiresome. It is certainly a point that none of the Athenian drama- 
tists insists upon. One is reminded of the fate tragedies of an earlier day. 

To sum up the nature of the play, it can be said that it is essentially 
the tragedy of the man of artistic inclinations faced by a task too big for 
him, which he feels he must carry out. He is destroyed by the conflict. 
Though this interpretation of the Hamlet character may not be popular 
among present day Bardolators, it is the one made famous in Germany by 
Goethe. 

The second invention on the Orestes theme that I wish to discuss is the 
one made by Jean-Paul Sartre in his play Les mouches. In point of time of 
composition, this play must have preceded Hauptmann’s by at least a 
year, for it was produced in Paris in 1943. On the other hand, it surely was 
not written before the war, for it was the war, national defeat, and subse- 
quent activity in the French Resistance which acted as a catalytic agent 
to transform Sartre, the lycée professor and pessimistic man of letters, into 
the prophet of existentialism and the leader of a new literary school. 


'* Ibid., p. 88. 
‘* Ibid., p. 82. Hauptmann said once that Hamlet is “more than” Orestes because of the 
Dane’s vacillation (Im Wirbel der Berufung (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1936], pp. 226-228). 
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Sartre, a young man in his forties, brought the rigorous discipline of the 
highest French classical training, plus several years as a teacher of phi- 
losophy, to the creation of his play. 

His debut in the theater had been certainly no less dramatic than that 
of Hauptmann many years ago. For Sartre’s first play was written in a 
prison camp in 1940 while he himself was a prisoner, and it was played 
before an audience of fellow prisoners. Ostensibly a Christmas play, but 
Biblical in appearance only, this first effort sought to convey a message 
to the author’s fellow prisoners which the camp censor would not have 
permitted. When he saw the audience sitting tensely, silently, and atten- 
tively, Sartre says that he realized ‘“‘what theater ought to be—a great 
collective, religious phenomenon.’’”® 

The peculiar circumstances attending his dramatic baptism have 
played an important part in his subsequent career in the theater, for 
in addition to the religious element which he rediscovered in the dramatic 
presentation he enunciates these other criteria for a play. The play must 
be violent and brief, it must possess a strict unity of action, time, and 
place. The play as a quasi religious ceremony must not seem too familiar, 
and the diction must be sparse and tense. Sartre is not interested in charac- 
ter analysis or development, he calls for the theater of situation. 

Here, inevitably, existentialism must be mentioned. Sartre has stated 
categorically that he does not write to illustrate his philosophy, yet in this 
emphasis upon situation, the philosopher and the playwright become identi- 
cal. Man resolving a situation by consciously making a choice is the central 
idea of both. With Kierkegaardian love of the paradox, Sartre repeats that 
men are condemned to be free. There is nothing that will help them in 
making their choices, and each choice is an irrevocable absolute. There is 
no escaping the choice, for it is only by it that the individual becomes free. 

How does Sartre employ the story of Orestes? 

When Orestes and his tutor come to Argos, they find the city plagued 
with flies and reverberating with the cries of the hearty herdsman, chosen 
each year for his lung-power, who ushers in the annual Feast of the Dead 
with his lamentations. This is the day of mourning instituted by Aegisthus 
and Clytemnestra to commemorate Agamemnon’s death. Orestes comes 
more as a rich youth making the grand tour than as the avenger of the 
death of his father, and, on two occasions, is about to leave the city without 
lifting a finger to gain the crown. He is not happy, for he resents the 
skepticism with which his tutor has imbued him. The tutor is a man who 


's “Sartre, Jean-Paul,” Current Biography 1947 (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1948), 
pp. 564-566. Les mouches was first performed at the ThéAtre de la Cité in the early Fall of 
1943. The first New York production took place April 18, 1947, at the small President Theater 
It was the work of the Dramatic Workshop of the New School, under the direction of Piscator 

16 Jean-Paul Sartre, ‘“Forgers of Myths,” Theater Arts, XXX (1946), 333. 
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believes that happiness can be obtained by freeing oneself from all such 
bonds as family, patriotism, and religion. He has revealed to Orestes his 
true birth only after he felt that Orestes was sufficiently sophisticated not 
to care about such concepts as family, honor, power, and the like. 

Electra appears in the act of desecrating a statue of Zeus by emptying 
a garbage pail around it. She is the bitter, resentful girl of the legend, living 
on the hope of revenge through her brother. When asked why she has not 
run away, she reveals that she is afraid of the dark roads and the loneliness. 
Clytemnestra enters and summons Electra to make ready for the celebra- 
tion. Electra refuses. At his sister’s request, Orestes promises to stay. 

The chief ceremony is the rolling away of a stone which blocks the egress 
from the underworld. When the stone is rolled away, the spirits of the dead 
return to earth, and though invisible, mingle with their families, friends, 
and enemies, to the great discomfort of the living; but only thus, according 
to Aegisthus, can the crimes of the people be atoned in some measure. 
Electra is late for the rites, and when she finally appears, she is dressed in 
white rather than the customary black. She defies Aegisthus and his cult 
of repentance. Invoking the shades of her father and sister to make a sign 
if they are displeased by her actions, she begins to dance. The crowd, as- 
sembled to watch the stone-rolling, is quickly swayed, as they watch Electra 
and see that no sign is forthcoming. However, Zeus, who has attached him- 
self to Orestes in the guise of a traveler, cannot permit his hold over the 
populace to be broken so easily, and causes the stone to roll toward the 
temple steps. This is the sign. The crowd turns against Electra and re- 
doubles their wailing. Aegisthus adds his castigations for their little faith. 

Now Orestes reveals himself to Electra, but she rejects him as a helper, 
for he has shown himself up to this point to be too meek. Orestes asks heaven 
for a sign whether he should go away as Electra urges. Zeus again obliges 
with an affirmative omen. But this time, the will of the god is frustrated, 
because Orestes is suddenly filled with disbelief and with distaste for the 
easy way he has pursued up to this point. Declaring that he wants to know 
all the sorrow and remorse that afflict the Argives, wants to assume them 
and thus free the Argives of them, he promises Electra that he will stay 
and kill Clytemnestra and Aegisthus who are the agents of remorse. Elec- 
tra accepts her brother as the man of whom she has dreamed. 

Orestes kills Aegisthus and his mother as he promised, realizing as he 
does so, that he will never again know peace of mind. Together with his 
sister, he passes the night at the shrine of Apollo, for the furies, in the shape 
of the flies, had already begun to gather around him. 

The following morning, Electra turns from Orestes with loathing for 
his crime. The furies offer to spare her if she will repent for the rest of her 
life. Zeus, now revealed, enters with a similar offer. Electra consents and 
repudiates all responsibility for the deed. Orestes refuses to repent. He 
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addresses the citizens of Argos, chiding them for having accepted the 
murder of their king and the tyrannical reign of Aegisthus so passively. 
Then he sets off, followed by a swarm of the fly-furies. 

From even so rapid a sketch, the intent of Sartre’s play is evident. 
Orestes is the man who finds himself by means of a deed. In existentialist 
terms, he becomes engaged. Aegisthus, Clytemnestra, and Electra commit 
or plot violent actions, too, but their lives are bound in a framework of 
inherited modes of thought and attitudes. They are willing slaves within a 
hierarchy. Aegisthus analyzes his life in this manner: ‘‘C’est pour l’ordre 
que j’ai séduit Clytemnestra, pour l’ordre que j’ai tué mon roi; je voulais 
que l’ordre régne et qu’il régne par moi. J’ai vecu sans desir, sans amour, 
sans espoir; j’ai fait de l’ordre. O terrible et divine passion!’’"? These people 
need Jupiter as an excuse or confessor. Like Electra, they are all afraid of 
the darkness and the lonely roads. Orestes only is the free man, and Jupiter 
explains to his faithful Aegisthus that the gods are powerless to influence a 
free man. 

Orestes is the hero, though he is certainly not a tragic hero. Indeed, it 
would seem that an existentialist figure could not be tragic within the 
system. For though his acts may bring the direst consequences upon him- 
self and others, he is himself solely responsible for these acts. He must 
carry out his personal act. Then he has done what was necessary to indi- 
vidualize himself, and whether the results be good or bad is a judgment of 
posterity which is irrelevant for him. In the play, Orestes realizes that he 
must act if he wants to change his aimless, uprooted life. His motive is 
not so much to avenge his father’s death as it is to set the Argive people 
free, even though he soon realizes that they do not truly want freedom 
and will return to slavery at the first opportunity. In rejecting the crown 
proffered by Zeus in return for repentance, Orestes says: ‘‘Je ne suis ni le 
maitre, ni l’esclave .. . Je suis ma liberté.’”® 

Hauptmann chose to cloak the action of his play in a gloomy interior. 
Sartre bathed his play in an intense Mediterranean sunlight, overpower- 
ingly hot and humid. Both men stress the profane and the vulgar, as though 
in protest to the plaster-cast type of classicism. Both men are attracted to 
that early archaic Greek style whose angularity they attempt to reproduce 
in their language, and both hark back to the religious origins of the stage. 
In Les mouches, numerous anachronisms appear, as though the author 
were constantly trying to tell us that although the people en the stage 
call themselves Argives, they are really contemporaries of ourselves. 

Much as their ideas of the central male character differ, the two men 
offer a similar sketch of Electra. She is the individual who is not strong 


'7 Jean-Paul Sartre, Les mouches (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), p. 78. 
'8 Tbid., p. 100. 
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enough. In each play, she ends by renouncing the deed that had been the 
mainspring of her life until its accomplishment. 

Here, again, among the ancients it is only Euripides who gives any 
indication of this modern conception of the character. For Aeschylus and 
Sophocles this weakness does not exist. 

If we now attempt to strike some summary balance between these 
various treatments of an old story, we might draw our estimates as follows: 
Aeschylus insists upon the oracle of Apollo as the motivator of the crime, 
and stresses the dire fate in store for Orestes if he does not avenge his 
father. In the only speech assigned to Pylades, he says: ‘‘Rather hold all 
men enemies than the gods.’’'* For Sophocles, the character of Electra was 
of chief importance, and if he does not sanction matricide, neither does he 
feel the need of excusing the children by an insistence upon the oracle. 
Euripides was not certain about what he did want to say in his play con- 
cerning the central moral question. What we finally get is that Orestes did 
right in carrying out the instructions of the oracle, but Apollo was wrong in 
giving such an oracle. 

Hauptmann chose to embody once more the passively tragic figure who 
appears so frequently in his earlier plays. Orestes becomes a murderer 
because he is trapped by physical circumstances and because of the psycho- 
logical trap set for him by the old law of vengeance. He commits his crime 
without inner conviction, simply because there seems to be no other way 
out. Once convinced that he must carry out the act that revolts him, the 
Orestes of Hauptmann declares himself the mere instrument of a higher 
power, and thus maintains his innocence. This is the antithesis of the 
existentialist Orestes, who insists that the murder is his own deed and will 
not hear of remorse. There is not a little of the Messiah-Superman in Sartre’s 
Orestes, as a critic of the New York production of the play pointed out.?° 

Sartre is not served by praising his play as a paean to the French 
Resistance. No doubt contemporary events did inspire some measure of 
his play, but the essential meaning is much deeper. His Orestes offers a 
program for continued existence when all human values seem lost. The 
existentialist Orestes concludes: “ . . . la vie humaine commence de |’autre 
coté du desespoir.’”? 

Joun J. WEISERT 

University of Louisville 


'* The Complete Greek Drama, ed. by W. J. Oates and E. O’Neill, Jr. (New York: Random 
House, 1938), I, 260. 


*° John Gassner, “The Theatre Arts,” Forum, CVII (1947), 544. 
* Sartre, Les mouches, p. 102. 








Languages, Literatures, and 
General Education 


HE teaching of modern foreign languages and literatures is now, more 

than ever before, a choice between isolation on the one hand and 
adjustment to the changing educational scene on the other.* In terms of 
today the latter means the adapting of our particular subject to the type 
of general education that is most everywhere replacing the long popular 
hut now outmoded elective system. 

In order to see where this new adjustment leads us we must begin by 
defining, as simply as possible, general education. It seems to be, by and 
large, a strictly democratic phenomenon, a kind of cultural “e pluribus 
unum.” It is interest in both the complex, multiple branches of learning 
and in the fundamental unity that underlies them. 

To better succeed in its task, general education simplifies its program. 
It divides the many avenues to knowledge into groups or categories such 
as: Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Humanities and Arts. Each student 
is required, over a few years, to choose a number of courses in several or 
all of the various fields. He is thus introduced to the essential diversity of 
learning. Every teacher, for his part, is expected to present his material, 
where possible, in such a way as to emphasize those aspects, patterns, 
and value judgments of it that it has in common with other main subjects 
on the curriculum. 

By the establishment of such relationships and concordances between 
the multiple and the many, it is hoped that the student will come to per- 
ceive the oneness in all, whether it be called the True, the Good, the Useful, 
etc. It is these latter that lead to the end product of general education, 
namely: “The student’s sense of responsibility as an individual and as a 
citizen.”’ (James B. Conant, Harvard University, The President’s Report, 
1949, p. 9.) 

Our first question now comes almost inevitably to mind: how can the 
teaching of modern foreign languages and literatures best adapt itself to 
general education as just defined? The answers to this question have to do 
largely with the principle of correlation, key virtue of our new educational 
theory. For purposes of clarity let us see how this activity can be made to 
work out reasonably well first in the teaching of languages, and then of 
literatures. 


* A speech delivered before the Rhode Island Modern Language Association on December 
10, 1949. 
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One of the major preoccupations of language teachers is the choosing 
of sides in the battle of objectives. Can not that selection be made more 
simple, if we agree that it is the reading objective that most aptly suits the 
purposes of general education? For through the medium of the printed 
text the student of French, German, Spanish, Italian or Russian can ally 
the subject matter of those fields with all other branches of learning. 

Now, by our definition of reading objective we can enlarge its scope 
a little. It implies not only the ability to understand a page with perfection 
and ease, but also to be able to interpret it. Interpretation depends often 
not only on an accurate verbatim translation of the dead letter, but upon an 
intuitive perception of the living spirit imparted to the printed page. And 
this last relies upon a knowledge that only aural-oral training can give. 
[hat is to say upon a keen and sensitive awareness of rhythm, musicality, 
balance, accent, sound harmonies and other subvocal features of a written 
text. By making oral teaching serve the purposes of the reading objective 
we are not only increasing a student’s ability to interpret, but we are 
working out, as a result of correlation, a sensible scale of values among 
our heretofore conflicting objectives. 

Even beyond the mere selection and hierarchical arrangement of objec- 
tives, the possibilities for concordances in language teaching are infinite. 
The student of a particular language can be made “language conscious,” 
aware of the characteristics and problems of language in general. He can 
study or be told about language as one form of communication, about 
language families, the influence of language on thought processes, language 
and racial or cultural traits, the problem of learning a second or “brother 
tongue” along with that of a ‘‘mother tongue,” the use of an international 
language, artificial or otherwise. 

Finally, in the case of languages, after a certain degree of maturity 
and accomplishment has been reached, it is possible and it is very interest- 
ing to compare the specific foreign language, not only with English but 
with itself. For instance, in French, there are a variety of explanations, 
ranging from the sociological and historical to the psychological, of why 
one and the same phenomenon may be used in a variety of ways. To take 
the negative as an example, why does one say: “Je ne le vois pas; Je n’le 
vois pas; je ne saurais vous le dire; Je crois pas, moi?” To answer questions 
of this type the teacher of a particular language must know of necessity 
its historical development as phonology, morphology, syntax, lexicology 
and style. The acquisition of this knowledge increases the teacher training 
burden, but the results of it enhances student interest in modern foreign 
languages. 

We come now to our second point: The correlating of the teaching and 
study of modern foreign literatures with the aims, objectives and methods 
of general education as outlined. 
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The first suggestion has to do with adjustments to be made in our 
traditional ways of teaching our subject: The historical method and the 
humanistic viewpoint. With regards to the former we might take a tip 
from the social sciences. Here the students are taught more and more to 
see the past not as events definitely terminated or even as sequences leading 
with inevitable gradualness to the present. They are helped to find in the 
remote a reflection of the recent. Could we not do the same in literatures? 
The Goethe bicentennial would seem to be a brilliant pointing of the way 
here. The speeches and appraisals of such men as Thomas Mann, Albert 
Schweitzer and Ludwig Lewisohn all viewed those aspects of the great 
Titan’s mind and creative spirit that had direct bearing upon the turmoils 
of our times. The students listening seemed to have profited immensely. 

With respect to the humanistic approach, one might effect a slight 
change in the direction of modernization. We have always held that our 
literatures were the “modern classics,” that they showed students the 
universal, the eternal, the abstract absolutes in human kind. But somehow 
or other some of us seem to think that concepts about man became fixed 
and frozen with the nineteenth century, and so there is no reason to go 
beyond. Not so with the social sciences. Teachers in these fields are exposing 
their students to the contemporary views on man as reflected in the works 
of such fairly recent authors as: Freud, Jung, Adler, Parsons, Sorokin, etc. 
Should we not in the field of literature do likewise, not stop at 1900 in 
in our general or survey courses, but go on to: Proust, Joyce, Laurence, 
Eliot, Mann, Gide, Sartre and Camus? Even concepts of human nature 
vary somewhat from age to age. Is it not up to all of us to be aware of them 
and to impart them to the rising generation? 

Besides making minor rearrangements in the traditional approach to 
our subject, the historical and the humanistic, fruitful changes of a some- 
what more structural type can be brought to our field by relating it more 
closely to the aims and methods of other popular and progressive subjects. 
Specific reference is made to: foreign relations; American civilization; the 
natural sciences. Let us take them up in the order named, and determine 
what each can contribute to the teaching and study of modern foreign 
literatures. 

Foreign relations is a vague and broad term. We use it here to signify 
all those fields that study man other than one’s fellow countryman. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that in foreign relations one studies men 
in the concrete, not man in the absolute and the abstract. And by the 
concrete we mean particular individuals, whether the underprivileged or 
the overprejudiced, confronting, in their lives and through their institutions, 
the problems of this our hour and day. More specifically, we are referring 
to the content covered in such courses as: human relations, foreign area 
study, and some general or comparative courses in the social sciences: 
sociology, anthropology and government. 
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Is it not possible to enrich and vitalize our own general courses in 
literature by reading in the original some of the texts that are read in English 
translation in the foreign relations courses—or to supplement them with 
other and similar ones not read because not translated? The list that we 
might draw from, in French, for example, is a highly varied one. To take 
only a few illustrations, we have: Claudel’s skillful and understanding 
treatment of the Japanese spirit in ‘“L’Ame japonaise’’; Farréres colorful 
and civilized portrait of the population amalgamations of Indo-China in 
‘‘Les Civilisés”; Morand’s stimulating and yet alarming picture of the trash 
Quechuas, descendants of the once lordly pre-Incas in “Air Indien”; 
Duhamel’s ‘“‘Voyage au Moscou”’ and the premonitions in it of what the 
Russians were almost destined to become; Gide’s “Retour du Tchad” 
and his ‘Voyage au Congo,” both respected by anthropologists and experts 
in race problems involving exploitation of foreign native populations. 

To be sure, if such books are of vital interest to others, why not of pri- 
mary concern to us? For in them the humanistic becomes human. It is no 
longer merely a matter of theoretical analyses. It is based upon documen- 
tary “témoignage,” upon field reportage of the best literary type. It is 
that kind of authenticity and contemporaneity that students encounter 
constantly in the fields of foreign relations, why not in foreign literatures? 

Along with the accent on the foreign and the far afield, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to stress in our educational institutions those trends and 
traditions that are particularly, if not purely, American. In a host of 
courses our students are reading what the Beards, Schlesingers, and Par- 
ringtons are saying about our history, our literature, our politics and our 
heroes. 

Why should not our students be viewing the same picture from the 
outside, be seeing themselves as others have seen them? The reactions of 
enlightened foreigners to America abound. They include those of Thomas 
Mann, Aldous Huxley, André Siegfried and many others. In French litera- 
ture alone we have upon our civilization the perspective and sharp discern- 
ment of such established authors as: Giraudoux, Maurois, Romains and 
Chadourne, to mention only the contemporaries. 

Reading what foreigners have to say about us is not always a bolstering 
experience. One runs into hackneyed clichés, hard, and fast viewpoints that 
have not changed since Bourget. One encounters here and there acrimony, 
irritating severity, and change of heart with change of times. And yet 
with proper selection the reading of good literary texts by non-Americans 
who do not feel anti-American can be a very invigorating experience for 
any American student of the American way of life. The study of modern 
foreign literatures can contribute generously to that vital activity. 

Thus far we have drawn upon the humanities and the social sciences 
for possibilities of relationship. The natural sciences, too, have a suggestion 
or two for us. Does not their “trial and error” or experimental method have 
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something to offer us first as regards our teaching of literary masterpieces, 
and second with respect to the mental development that our students 
undergo in the process of learning? 

So often we teachers of modern foreign literatures present a work of art 
to our students as a finished and polished product. They lose sight or even 
never chance to appreciate the hesitation and uncertainty, the experimenta 
tion that entered into the composition of it. By occasionally showing them 
copies of manuscripts or manuscript variants we would bring them to see 
that something of the same process of choice and change, experimentally 
undertaken, is common to both artistic elaboration and scientific invention. 
It is the realization of this kinship that could bring these distant fields into 
closer relationship than they are at present. 

The “trial and error’? method of the sciences, if transferred to our 
vicinity, might have also a very direct bearing on the mental development 
of our students. Too frequently we ask of them, as a sign of accomplish- 
ment, to prepare us a well constructed essay dealing with literature or 
literary history. The themes that they use seem trite and true, their con- 
clusions safe and sound. 

Would we not do well to vary that procedure a little? We could do so 
by suggesting something akin to a laboratory experiment in literature. It 
might be outlined as follows: Select a region of contemporary France, the 
Nivernais, for example. Read the works of Jules Renard dealing with the 
peasants of that locality. Compare them with the findings of Henri Bachelin 
on the same subject. Test out the veracity or verisimilitude of both your 
authors by comparing them, in general, with some picture of the peasant 
as painted by a great romantic or realistic novelist of the nineteenth 
century. 

The drawback of this kind of enterprise is obvious—no unassailable 
or Q.E.D. conclusion can be easily concocted. The advantage, however, is 
that the student has engaged in the fine art of free thinking. And that ac- 
tivity, so common both to the social and natural sciences, is all too rare in 
our own realm. 

On reaching a conclusion, some might well ask how the preceding sug- 
gestions could conceivably be put into practice. The answer is that many 
of them are already being tried out. Most teachers of literature are now 
establishing relationships with the fields of art and music. How much fur- 
ther the enterprise of generalizing through interconnecting may go depends 
upon many factors. Included in them is the enthusiasm, competence and 
progressive spirit of teachers themselves, their willingness to assign more 
books that treat of our times, to teach students to do something with 
literature (to make reasonable facsimilies of it instead of just passively 
appreciating it), to broaden the scope of reading materials in order to in- 
clude some genres now considered secondary and subordinate, to make the 
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study of modern foreign literature ‘‘utile et agréable” by not demanding 
verbatim translations of texts assigned for outside reading, by not covering 
an expanse of ground when cultivating a little of it seems wiser, by not 
viving mechanical tests and quizzes (‘‘spot” and multiple choice questions) 
on a subject that is primarily humanistic and that does not properly lend 
itself to yes or no, fact ferreting approaches. 

With such teachers, the students themselves are likely to go along. 
Gradually they will come to see what for years the champions of ‘‘correla- 
tion” and “‘integration” have striven for: the establishment of meaningful 
connections in the varied branches of learning. Our students will go further 
than that. They will ascertain the intimate relationship between all fields of 
learning and themselves. From this will be born inevitably a sense of the 
oneness in all things. This in turn will lead to what general education 
seems to want to instill even beyond mere correlation and integration: 
a feeling of responsibility, both conservative and creative. 

One note of warning is to be sounded. In presenting the subject of mod- 
ern foreign literatures in a generalist and non-specialist way we must not 
yo to the extreme to which complete and absolute correlation would lead 
us: the reading of foreign literature in English translation. To do this would 
be to deny our very raison d’étre, to refuse to see the other fellow as he 
sees himself through his own eyes. It may seem superficially that, by adher- 
ing to the foreign text in the original, we were defeating our own purposes 
and substituting differentiation for integration. Be this as it may, Jacques 
Maritain speaks to us consolingly, even if paradoxically at this point, in 
these words: ‘‘Distinguer pour unir.” 

Keeping in mind a few of the above suggestions and alert to the warning 
that they bring to mind, no teacher of modern foreign languages or litera- 
tures need have fear of the death of his subject in a wasteland of isolation. 
Rather we can have every confidence that our spirit of cooperation will 
lead us to more fertile fields than we have known for long. 


HERBERT B. Myron, Jr. 
Boston University 
College of Liberal Arts 








Fausto and “Concho Curly at 
the Op’ra’’: Influence or 
Coincidence? 


HE cultural exchange between Spanish America and the United 

States during the nineteenth century, at least so far as literature is 
concerned, fared in somewhat the same manner as the Pan-American 
movement itself. It will be remembered that of the two delegates whom the 
United States proposed to send to the first Pan-American Conference (1826) 
one died before the conference took place and the other arrived after it 
had ended.’ Sixty-three years passed before enough enthusiasm over Pan- 
Americanism had accumulated to make it possible to hold another confer- 
ence. The American participation was a little more effective on the second 
occasion than it had been on the first, but not much more was accomplished 
toward the advancement of the Pan-American cause. So matters went 
until the dawn of the new century.” 

In the field of literature, the American contacts with Spanish-speaking 
America were also few and sporadic. William Cullen Bryant was the first 
American poet to become interested in the literature of Latin America, 
and is known to have translated some of the verse of the Cuban poet, José 
Maria Heredia.’ There were, of course, a few American writers and scholars, 
such as John Lloyd Stephens, Washington Irving, and William H. Prescott, 
who turned their attention to Latin America, but their investigations were 
not primarily concerned with literature. The Spanish conquest, too, sug- 
gested themes to a number of American creative writers, among them 
Robert Montgomery Bird, author of a novel about Cortés and a play about 
Pizarro, and William Gilmore Simms, in whose novel, The Damsel of Darien, 
Balboa appears.* The American novelist Charles Brockden Brown had 
planned to write an epic poem about the conquest of Peru and another 
about Mexico, and the American scholar Robert C. Sands was the author 


1 Samuel Guy Inman, Problems in Pan-Americanism, New York, 1925, p. 109. 

2 A Pan-American congress was called in Lima in 1847 but the United States received no 
invitation to participate. The situation was repeated in Lima in 1864. The first body to assem- 
ble in the name of Pan-Americanism that could properly be called a Pan-American congress, 
was the one called in Washington, D. C. in 1889. The program it drew up was an ambitious one 
but not much of it was put into effect. David R. Moore, A History of Latin America, New 
York, 1938, pp. 734-738. 

* Van Wyck Brooks, The World of Washington Irving, Philadelphia, 1944, p. 242. 

4 Thid., p. 481. 
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of a biographical study of Cortes which, translated into Spanish, served 
as an introduction to the Letters of Cortes.’ One may conclude that there 
was an awakening of interest in Latin-America quite discernible in the 
United States before the mid-century mark was reached but that, with the 
exception of Bryant, American men of letters paid little attention to the 
literature of the lands to the south. The average American, even the one 
with a “good” education, probably could not have named a single Latin- 
American writer. The subsequent travel and residence in the United States 
of such outstanding literary-political figures as Sarmiento® and Marti did 
not change the situation appreciably.’ Even as late as the end of World War 
I, the writer or scholar who had bothered to investigate Latin-American 
literature was a rare individual indeed.° 

Under these circumstances, it may appear hazardous to suggest that 
during this long period of prevalence of the ‘‘bad-neighbor”’ policy there 
may have been an occasional literary contact that could have served as a 
source of inspiration to an occasional American writer. If there was no such 
influence in the case of Edgar Beecher Bronson, an American author of the 
late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries, there is at least a literary 
coincidence so remarkable that it deserves mention. The plot of Bronson’s 
short story entitled, ““Concho Curly at the Op’ra”’ is in all its essential fea- 
tures the same device as that used by the Argentinian poet Estanislao del 
Campo in his long gauchesque epic, Fausto. Fausto was written in 1870, 
and Bronson’s story appeared in 1910. By 1910 Fausto had already run to 
136 editions,’ a figure which indicates how great its circulation was, at least 
in South America. Curiously enough, the year 1910 also found Bronson in 
South America where a copy of Fausto could very easily have fallen into 
his hands. That he had at least a smattering of Spanish is evident from the 
fact that he uses a number of Spanish words in his story. Of course, these 
are common articles of the trade among writers of cowboy stories, but 
Bronson could well have learned a little Spanish, even before he went to 
South America, through his contacts with the Southwest during his career 
as a ranchman.'? 


* Ibid., p. 246. 

* At least a few Latin-Americans had found works by U. S. authors that they deemed 
worth the reading. Sarmiento was especially fond of The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Andrés Iduarte and James F. Shearer, Sarmiento, New York, 1947, p. 40. 

” Language offered no obstacle to Mart{, who, during his residence in New York, attained 
a complete mastery of English. Luis Rodriguez Embil, José Marti, el santo de América, La 
Habana, 1941, p. 117. 

* Alfred Coester’s Literary History of Spanish America, published in New York in 1916, 
was a notable work of pioneering in this field. 

* Alfredo Parodié Mantero, “Introduccién y juicio literario,” Fausto, ed. El Ateneo, 
Buenos Aires, 1929, p. 9. 

'° His curiosity about Spanish and the Spanish-speaking world may also have been stimu- 
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Bronson, who was of the famous Beecher family that gave the world 
so many theologians, humanitarians, and individualists, was a native of 
New York. He began work as a reporter for the New York Tribune when 
he was still a boy, probably a few years after the Civil War ended. However, 
in 1874 or 1875 he gave up his career as a journalist, went to the West, 
established his home there and, eventually became the owner of several! 
ranches in various parts of the country. He also acted as manager of the 
ranches of the Abram S. Hewitt syndicate. During his years as a rancher he 
gained considerable experience as an Indian fighter. Not long after the turn 
of the century he returned to New York to devote himself to business 
activities and to writing of his adventures in the West. In 1908 he went to 
Africa to hunt big game, and not long after his return from this expedition, 
he set out for South America. His experiences served as material for thre¢ 
books, among them Reminiscences of a Ranchman, from which the stor) 
“Concho Curly at the Op’ra” is taken. He also wrote many magazine 
articles." 

Estanislao del Campo is so well-known to present-day readers of Latin- 
American literature that it is hardly necessary to comment on his life and 
literary career. As a literary figure he is of much greater stature than 
Bronson, whose place in the annals of American literature is a relatively 
unimportant one. Nevertheless a few parallels can be drawn between the 
lives of the two men. Both were of families that had distinguished them- 
selves in the affairs of their respective countries.’ Both had lived very 
actively, Bronson having participated in the Indian warfare of his country 
and in the development of its western frontier areas, while Del Campo 
had had a career as soldier, propagandist, and statesman. In their choice 
of literary themes both were attracted by the picturesque rural types who 
rode the plains, with the difference that Bronson must have had a much 
better first-hand acquaintance with the plainsmen of the West than Del 
Campo had with the Argentinian gauchos. 

Bronson’s story is that of a Texas cowboy, Concho Curly, who travels 
to Chicago with a shipment of cattle. On the return trip he relates his ex- 
periences to his employer. His adventures begin at the Palmer House hotel 
where he has to contend with the impertinence of a flippant clerk, to defend 
himself against bellboys who insist on making off with his luggage, and to 


lated by his associations with his friend, employer, and business partner, Clarence King. King 
had been a mining engineer in Mexico and Cuba. According to Bronson, he was “a lover of 
Cervantes.” Edgar Beecher Bronson, “A Man of East and West,” The Century Magazine, 
New York, 80, 1910, p. 381. 

't The Bookman, XXXII, New York, 1910, pp. 330-331. 

'? Estanislao del Campo was a grandson of Nicolas del Campo, the marquis of Loreto, who 
was the third viceroy of the Rfo de la Plata viceroyalty, during the years 1784-1789. Eleuterio 
F. Tiscornia, Poetas gauchescos, Buenos Aires, 1940, p. 21. 
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grapple with the problem of ordering meals from a menu the size of a news- 
paper. Having recovered to some extent from the harassment of these 
contacts with city life, he hires a boy to take him to the opera, which has 
been recommended to him as the greatest spectacle that Chicago has to 
offer. From this point on, Concho Curly’s adventures are very much like 
those of Don Pollo in Fausto. He describes his entry into the theater in the 
following terms: 

“Wall, then I dropped into the stream o’ folks flowin’ in thro’ th’ door, 
all jammin’ an’ crowdin’ like a bunch of wild steers, an’ drifted inside.’ ’’ 

Don Pollo’s reaction was almost the same: 

La gente en el corredor, 
Como hacienda amontonada 
Pujaba desesperada 

Por llegar al mostrador." 

The humor in both works depends mainly on the use of cow-hand terms 
to describe the marvels of the theater and the performance. Concerning the 
size of the theater, Concho Curly comments, “‘... the main corral would 
a hold a full trail herd of three thousand head easy.’ ’"® Speaking of the 
usher he says ‘ ‘... he steers me down through a narrow chute runnin’ 
along one side of the big corral to a little close-pen, with a low fence in 
front right down to one end of where they was playactin’, an’ right atop of 
the band.’ ’’4 

Don Pollo, disconcerted by the press of humanity in which he found 
himself had exclaimed: 

Y si es chico ese corral 

2A qué encierran tanta oveja? 
Sali como mancarré6n 

Que lo sueltan trasijao™ 

The cowboy is overwhelmed by the stage scenery, which he describes 
with an accent of wonderment: “‘...that thar theater was built up 
round one of the roughest, rockiest, wildest pieces of country I ever saw 
outside the Black Hills, it layin’ in the end whar they was play-actin’. It 
shore looked like a side cafon up nigh the headwaters of Rapid Creek, big 
boulders, an’ pines, an’ cliffs, an’ a fall carryin’ as much water as Deadman 


Creek.’ 6 This is reminiscent of Don Pollo’s amazement over the quinta 
in Fausto: 


* Edgar Beecher Bronson, “Concho Curly at the Op’ra,” in The Boy Scouts Book of 
Stories, New York, 1921, pp. 200-201. Reprinted by special permission from Reminiscences of 
4 Ranchman. Copyright 1910, George H. Doran Co. 

‘‘ Estanislao del Campo, Fausto, ed. E] Ateneo, Buenos Aires, 1929, p. 52. 

'® Tbid., p. 53. 

‘6 Bronson, op. cit., p. 202. 
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jQué quinta! ; Virgen bendita! 
jViera amigaso el jardin. 


Al lao de esa, era un chiquero 
La quinta de Don Lexama."” 

Both protagonists take the performance so seriously that they lose 
cognizance of the fact that they are witnessing something simulated and 
not real. Concho Curly cannot suppress his quixotic impulses when he sees 
that the heroine is being threatened by a nefarious-looking individual with 
a dagger, and he leaps onto the stage, brandishing his six-shooter and 
remonstrating, ‘‘‘...an if you don’t pull your freight sudden for the 
brush, I’ll shore shoot six different kinds of meanness outen your lowdown 
murderin’ carcass!’ ’”'8 

In Fausto, Don Pollo does not intervene to rescue “‘la rubia’”’ but that 
is probably because the Devil is the adversary and also, possibly, because 
someone had stolen his knife as he was pushing his way into the theater. 
However, he is so convinced of the reality of what he saw that when he 
describes the ascension of Marguerite to heaven he solemnly assures his com- 
panion, Don Laguna, that this is nothing he imagined or dreamed but is 
the account of an eye-witness: 

Y no crea que es historia: 
yo vi entre una nubecita, 
la alma de la rubiecita, 
que se subfa a la gloria.!* 


In “Concho Curly at the Op’ra” the author is mainly concerned with 
Concho Curly’s reactions themselves, and not so much with a cowboy’s 
paraphrastic description of an opera. Indeed there is not enough of the 
opera in the account to make its identity certain. After bounding into the 
middle of the stage with a cocked revolver and driving the villain into terri- 
fied flight, Concho Curly remains only long enough to observe that the 
girl has fainted and that ‘“‘some folks comes down the gulch and carries her 
off.”” Then he saunters ‘‘through the chute toward the main gate of the 
big pen, to git out.” As he leaves the audience appiauds hysterically. 

In Fausto it is, of course, Gounod’s opera, Faust, that has kept Don 
Pollo spellbound throughout its performance. He relates the story from 
beginning to end, scarcely missing a detail, and even digresses to offer 
his comments on love, nature, and other topics. Del Campo is unquestion- 
ably the more skillful writer, and in spite of the artificiality of his plot and 
the frequent digressions, he is clever enough in the use of the gauchesque 
lingo to achieve a sustained lightness of manner without resorting to farce. 


‘7 Del Campo, op. cit., p. 74. 
'8 Bronson, op. cit., p. 204. 
49 Del Campo, op. cit., p. 104. 
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In both pieces, the cowboy or the gaucho accent, as the case may be, is 
sometimes thicker than appears necessary, but on the whole its effect is 
amusing. Del Campo’s work is one of the most popular of Argentinian 
poems, Bronson’s is just another run-of-the-mill American story. 

This brief examination of the two works cannot establish with any 
finality that the American was influenced by the Argentinian writer. It 
can only suggest the possibility of such an influence. If there is none, the 
student of literature may be interested in the fact that the contract between 
the city and frontier, or between ‘“‘civilizacién y barbarie,’’ as Sarmiento 
put it, supplied almost the same stimulus to two writers from widely sep- 
arated countries and resulted in an interesting coincidence in their writing. 

Note: I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. Stanley L. Robe, for calling 
my attention to the parallel between the two works that furnished the 
theme for this study. 

DONALD F. FOGELQUIST 

University of California 

Los Angeles, California 
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Some Notes on the Subjunctive 


ESTALT psychologists were not the first to emphasize the value of 

meaning in effective learning. Rabelais scotched with able satire the 
educational practice of requiring meaningless rote learning. And Rabelais 
was surely indebted to the great Luis Vives for much of his pedagogy.’ A 
little research--pointless for the purposes here-—doubtlessly would show 
that neither was first. But, in recent years, gestaltists have re-emphasized 
the importance of meaning in learning with some rather pointed and 
ingenious experiments. 

The outcome of the gestaltist re-eemphasis has been to make some of us 
dig deeper in order to make rules of grammar in foreign languages more 
meaningful to our pupils. How to get pupils to learn an easy and correct 
use of the subjunctive language patterns in Spanish is a case in point. 

For the first several times I presented the subjunctive to pupils, I cid 
so the usual way. I followed the pattern set out in the usual Spanish 
grammar book. I took up the use of the subjunctive in so-called independent 
clauses, noun clauses, adjective clauses, adverbial clauses, and “‘if”’ clauses. 
I brought in the case of the “polite” imperative. I worked patiently to make 
pupils remember all the situations summed up in rules: after verbs of com- 
manding, prohibiting, etc.; after verbs of willing, wishing, and wanting: 
after verbs of emotion such as fearing, being glad, etc.; after adverbs of 
time referring to future actions; in “‘if” clauses contrary-to-fact; etc., etc., 
ad nauseam (to pupils and teacher alike!). I must confess that only the 
very good pupils learned to perform effectively. They did so more by force 
of good memories for language situations than because of any understand- 
ing of the MEANING of the subjunctive mode. 

At this low ebb of teaching satisfaction, the re-emphasis of the gestalt- 
ists on meaningful learning hit the author amidships. I had to confess that 
all the hodge-podge of rules didn’t mean much to pupils. As a matter of 
fact, they didn’t make much of an INTEGRATED sense pattern to their 
teacher! So, I set out to accept the challenge of the gestaltists by making 
the subjunctive make sense to pupils. 

First, I noticed that even very young Spanish-speaking children used 
the subjunctive fluently and correctly when they felt the need for it. Why? 
Because they knew the “rules” I was trying to teach my pupils? Obvious!) 
not! Because of the intimate habit of speech patterns? A more plausible 


' See Smith, William F., “Vives and Montaigne as Educators,” Hispania, November 1946, 
vol. XXIX, no. 4. 
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explanation, but not enough. There is far too much evidence, even in the 
case of children’s speech, of a purposive choosing, of a thought process, 
hacked up by a MEANING, or a FEEL. Spanish children, it seems to me, use 
the subjunctive language patterns because they purposely seek to convey 
a meaning, and the language “‘tool’’—-very clear and regular in Spanish—is 
an intimate and quite common part of their heritage of contextual experi- 
ence with meanings. 

So, the subjunctive language pattern must MEAN something. Since the 
form of the subjunctive is quite clear-cut and regular—it is one of the most 
regular forms of the Spanish verb—its meaning is probably quite regular 
and clear-cut. In other words, it is not a unified form, under which are 
brought a diversity of meanings with no relationship to each other, such 
as the “‘polite imperative” meaning, the ‘“‘contrary-to-fact’’ meaning, the 
“after verb of emotion” meaning, the “indefinite antecedent” meaning, 
etc. It just doesn’t make sense that such heterogenous meanings should all 
be unified in expression by use of the same language pattern! Therefore, 
these meanings, as stated in the commonly accepted “rules,” are probably 
not the fundamental one underlying them all, and which is the REAL mean- 
ing of the one unified subjunctive form. 

There arose in my mind this question: Is there ONE fundamental mean- 
ing of the subjunctive? In my search for it, I was guided by two principles: 
first, that the meaning should be truly fundamental psychologically, and 
second, that it be a meaning psychologically simple enough for very young 
children to ‘‘sense.’”’ (My experience with children warned me not to under- 
estimate the ability of very young children to sense the meaning of appar- 
ently very complex language mechanisms. For example, very young English- 
speaking children will say many times something such as “I runned” 
instead of the correct but exceptional “I ran,” showing that they have 
grasped the meaning of the rather complex English past tense mechanism.) 

In tracking down this one simple meaning, I immediately came to the 
conclusion that “‘subjunctive’’ has no true meaning, and is therefore a 
misleading misnomer. It is a conformity and smacks of a meaningless 
“Tule.” Obviously, all verb expressions that are ‘‘sub-joined”’ are not in the 
so-called subjunctive mode! So, to use the term “subjunctive” to pupils 
not only conveys no real meaning, but also actually obscures it! 

I believe—and it has been said before by others—that the useful term 
to designate the Spanish verbal language pattern in question is the HYPO- 
THETICAL mode. The term can be made truly meaningful to pupils, and 
unifies all cases of use of this verbal mode. (The author should know better 
than “‘to stick his neck out” with a superlative in talking about language, 
but he is still young, at least in spirit!) The term can be made meaningful 
because that’s exactly what the Spanish-speaking person MEANS when he 
uses this language pattern—he conveys to his communicant the meaning 
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that his attitude toward the action of the verb is that it is hypothetical 
that he does not look at the action as being in the realm of reality. 

Let’s examine several of the apparently diversified situations in which 
Spanish-speaking peoples use the hypothetical language patterns. We shal! 
seek to reduce them all to ONE attitude of mind or “‘feet.”’ 

Contrast the two Spanish sentences “Creo que viene’’ and “No creo 
que venga.’’ Obviously what controls the difference between ‘‘viene”’ and 
“venga” is the difference between “Creo” and “No creo.’”’ What is the 
difference in mind “‘feel’’ reflected by the difference in the two? In “Creo,” 
the attitude of mind is one of reality. It is the same as if the person were to 
say: “I believe it to be a reality that he is coming.” Of course, “‘No creo” 
shows the opposite attitude of mind, which is one of IRREALITY or HYPOTHE- 
sis. It is this “hypothetical” attitude of mind that conditions the use of 
“venga.” 

Contrast the two Spanish sentences ‘‘Aunque llueve, iré” and “Aunque 
llueva, iré.”” Clearly, in the use of the indicative—or “reality”? mode—the 
implication is that it actually is raining, and that, therefore, the attitude 
of mind is a “reality” attitude toward the raining. But, in the second, the 
implication is equally clear that it is not raining. Therefore, the attitude of 
mind toward the raining must be a “hypothetical” one—a “granted that,” 
“suppose that”’ attitude. It is this “hypothetical” attitude which conditions 
the use of ‘‘Ilueva.” 

Contrast the Spanish sentences ‘‘Sabemos que Juan viene”’ and “‘Quere- 
mos que Juan venga.’’ The word “‘sabemos” reflects a reality attitude oi 
mind. Therefore, the indicative ‘‘viene” is used. But “‘Queremos”’ does not 
at all reflect a reality attitude. When we say “‘queremos,”’ we indicate the 
reality of our ‘‘wanting,” but we are not necessarily looking upon John’s 
“coming”’ as a reality. In truth the “coming” is altogether hypothetical, 
and the hypothetical attitude of mind is reflected by “‘queremos.” Again, 
it is the hypothetical attitude of mind that conditions the use of “venga.” 

The foregoing three examples are quite obvious. Let’s examine a few 
that are not so obvious. Analyze carefully the following Spanish sentences: 
‘Ella esta enferma, y lo siento mucho” and “Siento mucho que ella esté 
enferma.”’ To the mind of an English-speaking person, there is not much 
difference in MEANING between the English translations. It is so faint a 
difference that we can’t define it or clarify it to ourselves. But, we make a 
mistake to crudely project our own thinking and feeling process upon the 
user of the Spanish idiom. There is a fairly clear difference in MEANING in 
the two Spanish expressions. In the first, the attitude is specifically toward 
this particular case of illness which is a reality. In the second, the attitude 
is not only toward this particular illness, but also is extended to any 
hypothetical case of illness that “she’’ may have. It is as if the Spanish- 
speaking person were saying: ‘“‘I am sorry that she may EVER be ill, now or 
at any time.” The attitude is plainly hypothetical. The difficulty in explana- 
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tion lies not in the fact that the Spanish attitude of mind Is hypothetical, 
but wHy the Spanish-speaking person adopts the hypothetical attitude of 
mind. And the explanation of this ‘‘why” is quite revealing of Spanish na- 
ture or character. It is because of the feeling of politeness or courtesy that 
he uses the hypothetical attitude. How much more polite and gracious is 
even the English-speaking hostess who says to a departing guest: “I’m 
happy WHENEVER you come to see me”’ than the one who uses “I’m happy 
you came to see me.” The use of the ‘‘whenever,”’ placing the “coming”’ 
on a HYPOTHETICAL plane, increases the politeness or courtesy. We con- 
stantly have recourse in English to expressions reflecting a hypothetical 
attitude of mind when we wish to be courteous. 

Which leads immediately to the otherwise almost unexplainable use of 
the hypothetical mode in the Spanish ‘polite’ commands. Since the 
Spanish linguistic heritage commonly and regularly associates the ‘‘polite”’ 
attitude of mind with the quite regular hypothetical mode, it is no wonder 
at all that the Spaniard uses ‘‘politely” the more courteous ‘“‘Hable Vd.” 
instead of the regular imperative form “Habla.” There is little difference 
between English and Spanish in the matter of politeness. And both associate 
politeness with the hypothetical attitude of mind. But, the Spanish have 
available a clear-cut, regular, and commonly used language pattern with 
which to express simply the hypothetical attitude, whereas the English, in 
absence of such a common form, are forced to use all sorts of circumlocu- 
tions to reflect this hypothetical attitude in order to show courtesy. 

One more example. Contrast the Spanish sentences: ‘Si tuviera el 
dinero, lo compraria”’ and ‘‘Si tengo eldinero, lo compraré.”’ In the first, it 
is not exactly true to always interpret the “‘tuviera” as contrary-to-fact. 
That is emphasis on only part of the real meaning. The psychological 
element of meaning that should receive emphasis is the purely hypothetical 
meaning. Even in English, we do not say “‘If this were true, this would fol- 
low” meaning that we ipso facto believe ‘“‘this is NoT true.”’ We use the “‘if 
this were true’ language pattern more in the hypothetical sense—the sense 
of “granted that” or “play like.” It is the scientific attitude of setting up a 
hypothesis and then acting As IF the hypothesis were true to find out the 
results. And so, in the Spanish phrase ‘“‘Si tengo el dinero” this scientific 
experimental attitude is absent, and the “having money” is brought down 
into the realm of psychological reality. 

By no means all the situations in which the Spanish use the hypothetical 
mode language pattern have been examined. But the purpose of this article 
is not to be incontrovertible by completeness. Its purpose is rather to point 
out a direction and to stimulate. The reader may follow the direction and 
explore for himself all the omitted situations. If he does so with an open 
mind, he will find that in all situations in which the Spanish use the so- 
called subjunctive, it is the HYPOTHETICAL attitude of mind—in contrast to 
the reality attitude—that conditions the use of the language patterns. 
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It is from such analysis and reasoning that the author considers his 
first requirement to be met—that is, the requirement of reducing all cases 
of “subjunctive” use to ONE unified and fundamental MEANING. 

The next requirement was that this one meaning be psychologically 
simple enough for even young children to grasp. Of course, in this article 
we have used the term “‘hypothetical” merely to refer to the real underlying 
attitude of mind. The term “hypothetical” is quite beyond the grasp of 
young children, but its referent—which is the underlying attitude—is an 
attitude which they commonly grasp at an early age. In their play young 
children commonly make use of the expression “‘Let’s play like,”’ and then go 
right ahead to treat these highly imaginative and hypothetical situations as 
if they were real. But, this does not mean AT ALL that the child actuall) 
does not know that the situation is only “play like” or hypothetical. He 
senses quite effectively the difference between his “‘play like” and the 
“real.” In other words, the “hypothetical” attitude is easily grasped by 
very young children as a MEANING. 

The reader may wonder how the author “gets over” to his more grown 
up pupils the meaning of this hypothetical attitude. When I start the treat- 
ment of the subjunctive, I abruptly ask my pupils: ‘‘What does the English 
word ‘plike’ mean?” Of course, all look at me wonderingly. To further 
pique curiosity, I continue prodding with: ““What! You don’t know what 
the common English word ‘plike’ means?” If some bright pupil doesn’t 
catch on, I explain “‘plike”’ as the child’s contraction of ‘“‘play like.”’ There I 
am right in the middle of the hypothetical attitude. I stimulate my pupils 
to contrast this attitude with the reality attitude, which extends the con- 
textual meaning. From there, it is but a step to the scientist’s “hypothesis” 
and the attitude of mind involved. All the time, I contrast this attitude 
of mind with the “reality” attitude. I further enrich the contextual meaning 
by association of all such terms: the “‘plike’”’ attitude of children; the 
“granted that” attitude; the “hypothetical” attitude. 

When my pupils begin to grasp the overall MEANING of this attitude, 
I immediately begin with twenty-five or thirty English sentences on the 
blackboard, each one reflecting the hypothetical attitude of mind. Of course, 
in the controlling clauses, there will be indicatives reflecting reality attitudes. 
I have the pupils tell me what attitudes are reflected by each verb form. 
When they don’t quite see it, I go into the analysis a little more deeply to 
show why. Whenever the Spanish thinking is quite remote from the English, 
I emphasize the fact and remind my pupils that they must learn to THINK 
like the Spanish in order to use their language correctly. 

When the pupils can readily analyze the verb forms—and they learn 
to do so in surprisingly little time—sensing the hypothetical MEANINGS 
underlying the situations, I immediately begin translating each sentence 
into Spanish, emphasizing the fixity of the Spanish form of ‘‘que plus the 
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subjunctive,” calling it a “straight-jacket,” and pointing out the fact of the 
rather chaotic state of heterogenous forms in English. 

I never mention ‘‘noun clauses,’ ‘‘adjective clauses,” ‘‘adverbial 
clauses,” “‘independent clauses,” conditions ‘‘contrary-to-fact,’’ etc., etc. 
I avoid all this as merely confusing at this stage, and concentrate on making 
pupils COMPREHEND the one true meaning of tiie hypothetical—starting 
with the at first rather vague “‘feel” for the meaning, extending it more 
and more, and finally filling in the pattern of the “whole” with clarifying 
details, but always emphasizing the ONE meaning. 

I have found it not much additional benefit to go into later the usual 
analysis of noun, adjective, adverbial, and independent clauses. However, 
a teacher using this new method might find it a too “radical” departure at 
first, and so might continue with a rapid follow-up of some of the usual teach- 
ing patterns to further enrich the contextual meaning. It might prove bene- 
ficial to some students who had rather learn by their ‘‘sense”’ of language 
situations than by thinking. 

And, finally, let me say that I never miss the wonderful opportunity 
opened up here to contrast the differences in psychology between English 
and Spanish-speaking peoples. Extending the line of thought set forth by 
Madariaga in his significant book Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards,’ | 
point out that the English are a people of action. They dislike ‘‘theory,” 
the “hypothetical.”” (How many times do we hear in the United States: 
“Get the ‘crack-pots’ and ‘theorists’ out of office, and give us ‘practical’ 
men!”’) They don’t like to plan ahead (in a hypothetical way). They ‘don’t 
cross bridges until they get to them.” Native to Britannics is the philosophy 
of “muddling through,” waiting until they are actually on the spot of action 
to do any thinking. They are and always have been opportunists. Therefore, 
they have never had a highly developed hypothetical language form, and 
have abandoned what little they once had. On the other hand, the Spanish 
like hypothesis. They are at home in the imaginative realm, the realm of 
“play like” and “granted that.” It is no accident that Spain has produced 
so many of the great mystics! When we consider all this, it is no wonder 
that Spanish has a highly developed hypothetical language form! 

I find that this indicated procedure not only gets better results in teach- 
ing pupils of Spanish to use the subjunctive, but also it certainly arouses 
more interest and produces a more satisfied feeling on the part of pupils 
and teacher alike. 

H. MicuakEt Lewis 

University of Georgia 


‘ London, Oxford University press, H. Milford, 1929. 
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The Mexican Revolution as Mirrored 
in the Novels of Mariano Azuela 


N THE novels of one man, Mariano Azuela, the Mexican revolution 

becomes a warmly pulsing segment of history. Azuela, who is primarily 
known as the author of Los de Abajo, has lived through the entire revolution 

the social and economic upheaval as well as the military—and has re- 
corded much of what he has lived. His plots are not furthered by taking 
liberties with historical data; rather the historically significant data serve 
him as a foundation on which to erect his novels. 

Mexican history furthermore, from 1810 to the present years, is reflected 
in his novels. In Precursores (1935), Pedro Moreno, el Insurgente (1933), and 
El Padre Agustin Rivera (1942), Azuela portrays a part of the fight for inde- 
pendence and a part of the political and religious chaos that ensued. These 
biographies of a period that Azuela himself could not know (he was born in 
1873) are the results of painstaking research and are historically sound. 
They are not historical novels. 

In 1855 Juarez and the liberals took over the government but the 
church and other political conservatives did not accept their defeat grace- 
fully. The church and state were now officially separated and for the first 
time since the conquest the church was playing a subordinate rdéle. In E/ 
Padre Agustin Rivera, Azuela describes some of the events of the years from 
1855 to the end of the century. Sixty years ago, he published his first literary 
efforts. They were short stories that angrily attacked contemporary social 
conditions. His stories published in the first decade of this century play on 
the same theme. They condemn the hypocrisy of the people and their 
abject kotowing before the almighty peso. 

Azuela, now seventy-seven, is not likely to write further of the revolu- 
tion. In a letter to the writer Azuela stated “Ya no pienso escribir otra 
novela de la Revolucién.’’ Let us then examine the Azuelian novels as a 
whole and venture some conclusions on their presentation of the Mexican 
revolution. 

Azuela’s first novel was Marfa Luisa (1907), and in it one finds excellent 
descriptions of life in student boarding houses and in Guadalajara in general 
during the days of Porfirio Diaz. 

In Los Fracasados (1908), Azuela depicts the corruption and hypocrisy 
of a small town during the Diaz epoch. The mythical Jalisco town of Alamos 
is Azuela’s native Lagos de Moreno. 


1 The letter is dated January 16, 1950. 
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The most informative novel about the Diaz regime is Azuela’s Mala 
Yerba (1909), which gives a true account of the desperate life of the peons 
and their exploitation by the hacendados.* Mala Yerba, written on the eve 
of the 1910 revolution, is in itself a sufficient indictment of the Diaz govern- 
ment to have warranted its overthrow. The peon in this novel is a sub- 
human being subjected to the caprice of the hacendado. Justice did not exist 
for the peon, nor did education. Ignorance and the tienda de raya often 
combined to chain him to the land. The tienda was a store that did all the 
authorized trade on the hacienda and the peons were granted credit to such 
an extent that they were often unable to pay their ‘‘debts.’’ Should the 
father die in “‘debt,’”’ the son assumed his financial burden. 

Azuela’s first novel to appear after the fall of Diaz was Andrés Pérez, 
Maderista (1911). It is a forerunner of all his succeeding novels of the revolu- 
tion. Instead of contentedly viewing the recent turn of national affairs, 
this book is laden with pessimism: the same pessimism that is later met in 
his masterpiece, Los de Abajo. For a vivid picture of the significant events 
of the Diaz downfall the novel is interesting. In it there is an account of 
the Serdan incident in Puebla. In it also there is a masterly description of 
the insincere hangers-on of the newly won revolution—the same individuals 
who had formed the scum of the Diaz reign shrewdly appraising the new 
movement and quickly realizing how it could be perverted to their own 
mean ends. 

In 1912 Sin Amor was published. This novel has almost nothing of the 
revolution in it. But it does reveal the shortcomings of the Mexican bour- 
geoisie. Azuela lashes out at their baseness and corruption. 

Los de Abajo was first published serially in the Texan paper El Paso del 
Norte in the last three months of 1915. The author had just lived through the 
most trying military months of the revolution and had been obliged to flee 
Mexico to escape the soldiers of Carranza. This novel, which has been trans- 
lated into many languages, masterfully depicts the life of the soldier. His 
stoicism, recklessness, and fatalism are matched by his inability to compre- 
hend just why he is fighting—especially after the downfall of Huerta. 

Los Caciques (1917) and Las Moscas (1918), two short novels of the 
chaotic military period of the revolution, serve further to illustrate the 
author’s often expressed opinion that the bourgeoisie corrupted the revolu- 
tion. In Las Moscas, as in Los de Abajo, we find graphic accounts of the 
decisive battle of Celaya in April of 1915. 

Of the portraits of the revolutionary leaders, only Zapata’s does not 
hang in the Azuelian gallery. But Villa, Carranza, Obregén and Calles 
emerge from Azuela’s pages as flesh and blood persons. Villa is a rash, 
impulsive, intuitive warrior who, had he become president, would have been 


* Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes, in an interview with the writer on May 31, 1949, called this 
novel Azuela’s best. 
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a menace to the nation. His military genius is great but not equal to that of 
Obregon. His rashness and the absence of General Angeles, his able artillery 
commander, cost Villa the victory at Celaya. 

Carranza is reincarnated for us as a stubborn bearded man who looked 
smugly at the world through his tinted glasses. His principal virtue seemed 
to be the ability to coordinate the military leaders of the revolution— at 
least until the overthrow of Huerta. He was not popular with the citizens 
of the capital during his presidency, for he had shaken the Mexican finan- 
cial structure by issuing and then repudiating paper monies. According to 
Azuela he purified the revolution with his death as did Villa with his. 

Obreg6n is presented as a poor statesman, insincere, and with a fervent 
belief in his own infallibility. He spoke easily and well but it was the man 
and not the message that swayed his listeners. He, like Carranza before 
him, freely dipped a private hand into the public funds. He surrounded 
himself with ruffians who did much to subvert the professed aims of the 
revolution. Azuela, in an interview, has admitted that perhaps some of 
his animosity toward Obregén stems from the fact that he (Azuela) had 
opposed him militarily.’ 

Calles appears in some ways to have been like Obregén, but more obvi- 
ous and less hypocritical. He persecuted the church to such an extent that 
he alienated most of the public, the apathetic as well as the fervent), 
Catholic. The Cristero rebellions resulted from the Calles persecutions. Thus 
the church gained much support and more sympathy as a result of Calles’ 
having gone to extremes in repressing the Cristeros. In Azuela’s novels it 
appears that a not too religious Mexico City became, in one year under 
the Calles rule, a fairly devout community. 

Calles’ henchmen were no better than Obregoén’s. In fact, many were 
holdovers from the Obregén regime. 

In Las Tribulaciones de una Familia Decente (1918), the capital becomes 
the scene for Azuela’s continued harangue on the worthlessness of the 
bourgeoisie—in this case the familia decente. The rotten moral fibre of the 
carrancista leaders pervades the novel to such an extent that the sensitive 
reader figuratively holds his nose. Azuela depicts the bourgeoisie of the 
capital gone mad in their lust for wealth and power. Any persons or virtues 
blocking the attainment of these desiderata are thrown by the wayside. 
The race is to the strong and the unscrupulous. 

In La Malhora (1923), and La Luciérnaga (which first appeared in 
1928), Azuela portrays the dregs of society in Mexico City. Alcoholics, 
drug addicts, thieves and murderers move through these pages, and the 
capital law enforcement is feeble and corrupt. These two novels, like E/ 
Desquite (1925), are written in a highly esoteric manner and must be studied 


’ This interview took place in Azuela’s home on April 20, 1949. 
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before they can be fully understood. Azuela was at this time dabbling in 
the then popular school of estridentismo. 

The author’s most vicious attack on Calles and Obregén may be found 
in El Camarada Pantoja. This book, written about 1928, was not published 
until 1937. The delay is easily understood by anyone who has read this 
savage indictment of the two revolutionary leaders. In it there is a vivid 
relation of the Cristero rebellions and a graphic account of the Obregén 
campaign for reelection. Both presidents are portrayed in angry red colors 
and Obregén’s assassination is dramatically depicted. 

Azuela says little about the three puppet presidents who filled the 1928- 
1934 term that was to have been Obregén’s. He considered the government 
still to be that of Calles, in whose grasping hands the reins of political power 
were securely held. 

During the Cardenas regime the persecution of the church eased and 
land distribution was hastened. Cardenas himself does not figure in the 
works of Azuela but his government is accused of graft as rotten as that of 
any of the previous ones. Azuela mentions the oil expropriation but does 
not give his personal opinion on its merits. It is in his novels of the Cardenas 
epoch that he tries to show that the revolution has benefited the campesino 
very little. He maintains that the leaders of the farm worker unions treated 
the agricultural laborers little better than had the hacendados of the Diaz 
days. 

Azuela distinguishes acutely between the laws of the land and their 
enforcement—or rather their lack of enforcement. He himself deplores the 
chronic alcoholism of many Mexicans and the ease with which alcoholic 
beverages may be obtained. But in spite of government laws to the con- 
trary, such beverages were readily available on holidays. The mordida was 
so generally practiced in all of Mexico that vendors of liquor continually 
hoodwinked the law by a regular bribe to the local enforcement officers. 
Naturally the size of the mordida increased with the increasing importance 
of the official to be bought. But Azuela indicates that all of the government 
officials had their price. 

Though there is no widespread agreement on the year the revolution 
ended, the writer believes that it came to an end with the final year of the 
Cardenas government. It reached its peak in 1938 with the petroleum expro- 
priation and then slowly declined. Church schools once more were opened 
and the agrarian reforms were slowed considerably. When Avila Camacho 
“won” the 1940 election the revolutionary epoch seemed definitely drawing 
to a close. Most Mexicans seemed to think that Almazdn had won the 
election, but Camacho became President with the support of the United 
States. Azuela’s Nueva Burguesia (1941) is an excellent study of political 
opinion in the capital during the 1940 presidential campaign. 

Thus Mexico had not really changed very much in the years from Por- 
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firio Diaz to Lazaro Cardenas, according to Azuela’s novels. Schools were 
still too scarce in Mexico and the teachers provided by the government 
were none too capable. The government candidate still could win an election 
even if the popular vote might favor the opposition candidate. The clergy 
still did the political thinking for many Mexicans, especially for the women. 
In fact the church is stronger now than it has been in many years. Though 
some of the lower clergy were sympathetic to the revolution the clerical 
hierarchy always identified itself with the reaction. And the power of the 
church, needless to say, lay in this hierarchy. 

The picture viewed in the above terms is not a happy one. But Azuela 
has hope for the future of Mexico and thinks the revolution did awaken the 
people. This awakening, Azuela believes, is the first step toward the re- 
demption of his country. 

BERNARD DULSEY 

Purdue University 
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Basic Princaples of Teaching 
Fi orelgn Pronunctation 


I. STARTING POINTS 


HE importance of correct inconspicuous pronunciation is obvious. 
It is the first problem which faces the adult student of foreign language 
and which he has to solve quite satisfactorily. 

Usually speech habits are acquired in childhood by a rather long process 
which begins with the birth cry and goes through babbling, lalling and 
echolalia towards the true speech. The adult student, through years of 
speaking his mother tongue, acquires very fixed habits in using his organs 
of speech. But not only this: he also acquires the habits of hearing speech 
sounds. Therefore, when he hears a new foreign sound he tries to identify / 
it as one of his own sounds. The foreign pronunciation seems to him very 
indistinct and exceedingly difficult. He can neither percept nor reproduce 
it because habitual hearing and articulation prevents to master new sounds. 

The question arises if it is possible for the adult student of a foreign 
language to overcome these obstacles. The answer must be positive as far 
as it is possible to improve and correct the pronunciation of the mother 
tongue of any adult whose speech mechanism is normal. The same methods 
and the same steps must be applied in both instances because the aim is to 
master the new unfamiliar speech habits and to develop the capacity to 
distinguish new speech sounds in hearing. However, the student must under- 
stand clearly the significance of the problem. He has to give it all his efforts 
and attention. It is to be mentioned here that unfortunately many Ameri- 
cans are “‘lip-lazy” speakers because they often utter words almost without 
opening their mouth, through the nose, in a too low voice, etc. This practice 
must be discouraged both in the mother tongue and in a foreign language. 
It is very helpful for the instructor to know his student’s background. 
lhe place of his birth and education, mother tongue and knowledge of 
foreign languages, etc. are important circumstances in studying a foreign 
pronunciation. Then the teacher has to diagnose the possible individual 
difficulties of pronounciation of his students. Such difficulties may be either 
general, as slovenly articulation, or specific for some sounds. In every lan- 
guage the foreign sounds may be divided into three groups according to 
their difficulty: a) identical with the mother tongue, b) quite different, and 
¢) resembling but not identical. The first group requires no attention if the 
sounds are pronounced correctly in the mother tongue. As for the second 
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and the third groups it is necessary to say that quite new, unfamiliar, 
sounds are generally mastered easier and better than the sounds resembling 
those of the mother tongue but not identical. The cause lies in the fact 
that for the first sounds the student has not fixed habitual articulation 
while for the latter his habits have been fixed, which presents a handicap 
for him. Therefore, it is reasonable to begin the study with sounds which 
are quite different from those of the mother tongue of the student. As for 
the rest of the sounds it is well to follow their normal development: first the 
lip sounds, then the dentals, gutturals, complicated tongue sounds and, 
finally, blends. 


Il. MetrHops 


There are many methods whereby a new sound can be taught. The 
most important ones for adult students are: a) the auditory or stimulation 
method, b) the placement method, c) visual method and d) the tactual 
method. 

a) In most instances the combination of several or all of the above 
methods give the best results. But it must be emphasized here that auditor) 
or stimulation method is a fundamental one. It is a natural way of sound 
acquisition, and the task of teaching foreign pronunciation must alway: 
begin with the application of this method; it must precede the use of any 
other method or step in teaching foreign sounds. Isolation, identificatior 
and discrimination of sounds, are achieved by this method. The studen' 
at first does not produce any foreign sound. He only listens actively as i 
studying a new musical piece. He must be stimulated by foreign sounds si 
thoroughly that they should ring in his ears. Every available agency shoul 
be used to provide this stimulation. Neither teacher nor student shoul 
be discouraged by the fact that immediate results are not forthcoming 
the adequate ear training is the best insurance for future progress. Thi 
method must be constantly repeated likewise in further study of a nev 
language. 

b) and c) The phonetic placemeni method is also indispensable in teach 
in foreign sounds. It consists of describing to the students the sounds accord 
ing to the place where it is made. Together with the visual method, whic! 
permits the student to see how the sounds are made, the placement metho« 
produced in some cases almost miraculous results. As aids for these meth 
ods pictures, diagrams and models are very serviceable, in addition, 0 
course, the instructor himself acting as a model. The use of a mirror in 
order to observe the articulation is very helpful. 

d) The factual method makes use of sense of touch in order to feel vibra- 
tion made by some sounds in larynx, nose, etc. 

Some other methods are less important for the adult student and ma) 
be applied only occasionally. 
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III. Steps oF TEACHING 


When the student has been given an extensive ear training he may 
attempt to produce foreign sounds himself. The whole procedure of teach- 
ing and studying the foreign speech should go through several consequent 
steps according to increasing difficulty. 

1. First of all foreign sounds must be studied carefully im isolation. In 
some cases a special exercises for lips, tongue, soft palate and jaw must 
be given to the student in this period. 

2. This is followed by the study of phonetic syllables which are a combina- 
tion of a consonant and a vowel. Phonetic syllables actually represent 
the beginning or the ending of a regular foreign word. They help to fix a 
new sound pattern which can be reproduced with ease. Those consonants on 
which drill is desired should be used in succession of initial, final and 
medial position, the latter being generally the most difficult for pronunci- 
ation. 

3. Phonetic Words which are simple one-syllable words formed from the 
phonetic syllables are the next step. 

4. After phonetic words follow Common Familiar Words. A list of them 
should be prepared by the instructor. Here again attention must be called 
to initial, final and medial position of a sound which is drilled. 

5. By this time the student should be ready to use correctly the foreign 
sounds in short phrases. These phrases may be either “‘catchy,’’ humorous 
expressions or original lines contributed by the instructor. 

6. Further, the sounds may be used in short sentences taken from books 
or made by the teacher. 

7. The final test of achievement is sounds in selections of prose and 
poeiry. Attention to intonation must be given during this phase of teaching. 
In every language intonation is a very important feature of pronunciation. 

8. Informal Conversation is the goal to which all previous work must 
lead. 


IV. TRANSCRIPTION 


In conclusion a few words may be said about transcription. It is regret- 
ful that in many languages, especially in English, the alphabet serves 
anything but a representation of sounds. Consequently, some other signs 
are inevitable to picture the pronounciation of these languages. The Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet is the best available and the most used device 
to represent sounds. It contributed very much to the studying of pronunci- 
ation in general. However, it is doubtful that the application of this alpha- 
bet is really necessary in such languages, the spelling of which is based on 
the phonetic principle. Such languages are Russian, Spanish and some 
others. Each letter in such language represents generally only one sound. 
At least this is quite true when vowels are under the stress and consonants 
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are at the beginning of the word. All the changes in the pronunciation 
which these letters undergo while in other position, are based upon well 
established and easily understood rules. For an average student it is much 
easier to become familiar with these rules than to master perfectly a 
phonetic transcription. But even in overlooking these rules, speech will not 
be misunderstood. This only deprives the speaker of such nicety in pro- 
nunciation which is distinctive for some highly educated social groups and 
is not peculiar to common people. 

Students whose pronunciation was based not upon ear training but 
mostly on phonetic transcription often acquire a kind of mannerism in 
speech which may arouse on the part of a native not praise but smile. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that direct use of a national alphabet 
has a great advantage in mastering reading and writing. 

CONCLUSION 

The methods and steps described above give a general idea of work 
that should be accomplished in teaching a foreign pronunciation. But it is 
necessary to keep in mind that more detailed elaboration is needed for any 


language and any individual case. Not all the methods and steps should be 
used equally for every student: medicine must be fitted to symptoms. 


PauL F. ORLOw 
Monterey, California 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AND THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
MUST PROPAGANDIZE LATIN 


I fee] that, whether it is practical politics or not to urge the general revival of Latin in the 
schools it is necessary to keep up the good fight to that end, not alone in the interests of 
Latin itself, but also in those of the modern foreign languages, and of English too which is 
on the downward grade with them. “Break my heart, for I must hold my tongue” is not 
quite in order yet in the language situation. As long as I can keep out of jail as penalty for 
saying what is in my mind I shall continue to urge this actual short cut to English—which 
in turn is the mainstay of modern-foreign-language instruction. If the graduate professors of 
the modern languages (including especially English) can be brought to realize that they have 
to do something about foreign languages (including especially Latin) in the secondary schools, 
they can do something to move the educators immediately in charge of the schools and the 
general public. The cause of Latin is not a lost one. It is still very much a going concern in many, 
many places, and is a mighty leaven in the lives of many, many people, young and old. 

A. M. WITHERS 


Concord College 
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The Editor's Corner 





COMMISSIONER McGRATH ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


We are pleased to be able to quote from the address by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
Commissioner of Education, delivered at the Conference on General Education, 
held at Florida State University, on November 20, 1950. 

Commenting on foreign languages, Dr. McGrath said: ““Without developing 
the subject fully I should like to consider instruction in foreign languages as an 
element in general education. It has been my view that valuable as the study of 
foreign tongues might be, for other purposes, it was not an essential element in a 
general education program for all college youth. In the light of our changing position 
in the international scene, and as a result of further reflection on the matter, I am 
inclined to the view that unless a student shows a marked lack of aptitude in the 
study of a foreign language he ought to gain at least an elementary knowledge of 
one language other than his own as part of his general studies. In some instances 
this language unit could be made a part of an area studies program, but in any event 
instruction in the more common languages can be provided without hardship by 
almost all our institutions of higher education. In many instances this requirement 
could already have been satisfied by courses available in the high school years to 
“those expecting to go to college. We shall be better able as a people to play our part 
intelligently on the international stage when more of us know something of the 
languages and the cultures of other lands. And another purpose of general education 
will indirectly be achieved. 

“We will, if such instruction is effective, gain a better understanding of our- 
selves and our way of life. In advocating language instruction for general education, 
I would suggest that sonte of the criteria applies to other subjects to determine their 
value for general education should also be applied to courses in foreign language. 
It can doubtless be more interesting and more functional in the lives of citizens 
generally if newer methods which emphasize the spoken word are used, and if 
language teachers remember that though some of the students before them may 
become great scholars most of them will not—and hence instruction should consider 
the needs of the latter as well as the former.” 

Dr. McGrath’s views are those of an educator of experience, who is in a position 
to observe the national and international scenes. He has come to the conclusion we 
will never again be isolated. 


QUO VADIMUS? 


This question, as it applies to languages, has been discussed by the wise and 
learned president of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers As- 
sociations, Professor Charles M. Purin, in an article in Monatshefte. 

Dr. Purin will always be found in the vanguard of those waging a courageous 
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fight to have the study of foreign languages occupy the leading place it deserves in a 
program of general education in these United States, now in the forefront in the 
march of Civilization. 

In commenting on Dr. Purin’s article, Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, president of 
Alliance College, has this to say: “It has long been my contention that the teacher 
of modern languages is not sufficiently appreciated either in Washington or in 
college administration when it comes to choosing candidates for higher office. As a 
matter of fact, with the world today in its present situation, the modern language 
teacher has a breadth of outlook more useful in the present crisis than the ‘ 
competence of his colleagues in education and social science. 

“T believe, as a profession, we must demonstrate our wares on the market place 


social’ 


and convince educational and government boards of the high quality of our service. 
This, your article most sufficiently carries out.” 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PUERTO RICO? 


An illuminating pamphlet has been sent out by the Puerto Rico Teachers As 
sociation, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. It aims to show the popular resentment in the 
Island against the Nationalist activities, and it declares emphatically the friendship 
and loyalty of Puerto Rico towards the people of the United States. 


THE PLACE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


In an address given at the University of Georgia, January 19, 1951, Colonel 
M. K. Deichelmann, USAF, Director of Education, Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, presented some telling facts about the importance of foreign 
languages for the peoples of the world in general and for the United States in par- 
ticular. We expect to publish this address in our next issue. We are giving at this 
time a short quotation from it: 

“Among the important qualities of leadership is that of understanding. The 
true leader must comprehend the aspirations, hopes and fears of those he is leading. 
He can then work towards furthering the hopes and dispelling the fears. I believe 
you will agree with me that there is desperate need throughout the world today for 
mutual understanding. 

“How can the world, and in particular the United States in its position, gain 
this understanding? It requires serious study and analysis of the fundamental prob- 
lems of other peoples. While this can be accomplished to a degree from the study of 
history and tomes on geography, economics, politics, and other writings in the social 
science field, this so-called ‘ivory tower’ approach will not result in complete com- 
prehension of peoples. Intimate contact with those involved is essential. This leads 
directly to the requirement for development of skills of communication—speaking, 
reading, and writing. 

“Thus we see that the attaining of competency in language is an important 
factor in developing the wise understanding so essential to the satisfactory solution 
of world-wide problems today.” 


TOWARD THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 
Under this title, a very appropriate one, Dr. Charles E. Odergaard, Executive 
Director, The American Council of Learned Societies, submitted his Annual Report 
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to the Council for year 1950. Reference is made to the activities of several com- 
mittees in having important Russian and Chinese works translated into English. 
He says: ‘While linguistic barriers continue to slow down the acquisition 
of knowledge concerning other peoples, those who have the requisite language skills 
can render a great service by translating significant and revealing works for more 
general use that these works can enjoy in their original tongue.” Some more trans- 
lation projects from Eastern languages were discussed, languages in which so few of 
our people are versed, and then, Dr. Odergaard adds: “Along with these series of 
translations, the Council through its Committee on the Language Program con- 
tinues its work to spread the gifts of tongues.” Do the isolationists get it?—“‘to 
spread the gift of tongues.” 
We appreciate your efforts, Dr. Odergaard. 
HOW BATTLES ARE WON 


A letter was written recently by a Dean of one of the smaller colleges, addressed 
to the Commission on Trends in Education of the Modern Language Association 
inquiring about foreign languages. It ran through the proper channels, and it was 
referred for a reply to one of the best informed men in the world on the place of 
foreign languages in American Education, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, who has 
strengthened every committee to which he has belonged by his straightforward 
manner of approaching every problem. 

Dean Doyle touches upon the wavering attitude of some educationists, who 
during the war appeared to have been convinced as to the value of foreign lan- 
guages, and rushed about praising the ‘‘magical’’ methods that were being used. 
They went back to their seclusion after the war. 

Several educational leaders and important institutions, which have lately made 
statements in favor of foreign languages, are mentioned by Dean Doyle. (Some of 
these appear in this issue.) Then he has a paragraph which we quote with gusto: 

“As for the rationales involved, the elements in favor are not only the usual 
ones—preparation for advanced study, personal satisfaction, usefulness in com- 
merce and travel, broadening of outlook, increased skill in the use of the mother 
tongue, and others—but the pressing one of international understanding (for peace) 
or national defense (if we have war). On the other side, I see only a manifestation of 
stupid isolationism, the ‘head in the sand”’ type of mind, and a stubborn unwilling- 
ness to face the facts in a contracting world.” 

Keep up the good fight, Henry Doyle. People must have realized by this time 
that you are as interested as any man in the educational trends in the United States, 
that you are sincere, that you speak with authority. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING MODERN LANGUAGES 
AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


REPORT by the Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges in a Meeting at Kenyon College, November 25-26, 1950 


Language and literature are a part of liberal education because their study is 
better able to humanize and liberalize the intellect and spirit than most devices at 
our command. This statement applies to English and the languages and literature 
commonly taught in college and also to languages such as Russian and Chinese in 
which some of the most profound experience of humanity has been expressed. 
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The report which follows deals with the modern languages other than English 
and is concerned both with the intrinsic and humanizing value of their study and 
with their special importance to our country in these times. 

America is closely bound to the rest of the world in ties of mutual responsi- 
bility and dependence. We have not only to understand our most distant neighbors 
but to deal with them directly. Other nations can best be understood and dealt 
with through a knowledge of their languages and some of the best things written 
in them. More and more Americans must realize that ideas which may be dominant 
in the world are now being formulated in languages which are foreign to us. Unless 
we understand these languages intimately, our ignorance will isolate us as effectively 
as would the iron curtain of a dictatorship. 

At a time when we need the knowledge and skill produced by language stud 
we have reduced our resources to meet this need. Students now spend less time and 
energy on language study in schools and colleges than they did in the days of our 
relative isolation. 

The deficiency in our linguistic resources was recognized during the Seco: 
World War when an intensive language training program had to be improvised, bu 
this stop-gap of wartime has not been followed by any impressive expansion 
regular language training in schools and colleges. Again we are caught unprepared 
for the crisis in which we find ourselves. 

Since it is the purpose of a liberal education to fit the student for living in t 
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contemporary world, the knowledge of some foreign language is essential. It deeper 
his insight into his own language and his own human status. Such knowledge en 
ables the American to step across national frontiers. It permits him to understand 
the way in which other peoples react to contemporary problems. Differences i: 
ways of thinking will be realized and understood through knowledge of languages s: 
that at least we do not have to fight the battle over these differences in a fog o 
ignorance. 


To achieve this purpose, a student should carry his study a certain distanc 
He should acquire some feeling for and mastery of the spoken language, should rea 
with reasonable facility significant material, and through a critical reading of suc! 
material should gain an adequate knowledge of a foreign people and its way of lif 

A student with this training as a minimum is in a position to continue further 
study adapted to various specific objectives, whether it be for the further study of 
literature, for research in professional fields, or for use in international trade, 
diplomacy or the military services. For all these purposes, translations manifestl) 
afford a poor substitute for direct knowledge of a language. 

A qualified teacher of a college language class should understand intimatel) 
the nature of the language he teaches; should be able to speak it with accurate re- 
production of its sound, rhythm and melody; should possess a thorough knowledge 
of the literature, and an understanding of the history, geography and civilization of 
the country. In so far as is possible, he should have spent a period of residence in 
the country. He should be familiar with and should be able to profit by recent ad- 
vances in teaching methods and techniques. The liberal objective of modern lan- 
guage study can be achieved only by a teacher possessing these qualifications. 

The Commission on Liberal Education therefore makes these specific recom- 
mendations: 
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1. That the modern language teacher, who has a special responsibility at this 
critical time, be encouraged to bring his knowledge to bear on the contemporary 
situation. This responsibility is twofold: 

a) to help spread the necessary understanding of peoples with whom the United 
States now deals; 

b) to intensify and enrich the American understanding of our own ideas, so 
many of which are derived and constantly refreshed by the best thought and life 
of other peoples, largely those in Western Europe. 

To meet the first responsibility we should increase wherever feasible under- 
graduate study not only of the languages commonly taught in college in recent 
years but also of such languages as Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic and Hindi. 
lo meet the second, we should not only extend and enrich the mastery of Western 
Kuropean languages but should also wherever possible teach some of the best litera- 
ture written in the languages named above. 

2. That the increased emphasis on the oral approach, which has grown out of 
the last war, be approved. 

3. That literature be presented more from the point of view of its poetic and 
human values than from an historical or linguistic point of view. The philological 
and historical study of a literature when properly pursued in college are not ends in 
themselves but lead to another end: making a somewhat better human being. 

4. That the increased use of area materials in a foreign language as a means of 
giving the student some insight into the life of other peoples be advocated. 

5. That efforts be made to accomplish a better correlation between language 
instruction in the secondary schools and in the colleges. 

6. That everything reasonable be done to encourage an earlier start in the 
study of foreign languages. 
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Thanks to the very generous financial assistance of the Government of New 
Brunswick, Canada, Dr. Leopold Taillon, Director of the School of Education, Saint 
Joseph University, New Brunswick, made an extended tour in nine European coun- 
tries where he gathered information on the problem of second language teaching. He 
has published a most interesting Report which we are planning to publish sometime 
in the fall. We are offering our readers one paragraph from this Report. It gives us 
a stronger urge, which we already have to a high degree, to keep the Journal strong: 

“To the discharge of the rank-and-file language teachers, it might be said that 
adequate incentive or guidance from above have been for too long only sporadically 
and sparingly provided. In Western Europe as in Canada, there is an obvious 
scarcity of educational literature dealing specifically with modern language method- 
ology. ... I vainly looked for an educational review giving as much linguistic in- 
formation as the American Modern Language Journal.” 

We are well aware of the position that MLJ occupies in the language teaching 
field, and we thank Dr. Taillon for his interest in pedagogical problems, and his 
efforts in trying to find the right kind of material. It is actually incomprehensible 
that many of the so-called active teachers have never subscribed to the Journal, 
and not a few have never seen it, although it can be found in almost any library. 
We have even heard of some teachers of methods in language work who never 
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mention the Journal to our future teachers. Perhaps they don’t want these future 
teachers working under them to know where this most useful material can be found 
The type of professional interest of many teachers, which falls short of spending 
three dollars a year; our lack of cohesion, which divides us into selfish cliques cutting 
each other’s throats, make it an amusing pastime for many outsiders to attack us 
who actually don’t hate us. 





In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of Te Journal, subscribers whose subscriptions 
expire with the May 1950 issue should renew them now, either through their regional associa- 
tions or directly through the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 





The third Revised Edition of Vocational Opportunities for Modern Foreign Language Stu- 
dents, prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, may be obtained at 30 cents each, postpaid, from 
the Business Manager of The Journal, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St 
Louis 5, Missouri. 





Articles for The Journal and books for reviewing should be sent to the Managing Editor 
Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Notes and News 





Institute of Modern Foreign Languages at University of Georgia 


Athens, Ga. On January 19-20 the Department of Modern Foreign Languages at the 
University of Georgia held an Institute of Modern Foreign Languages which attracted a large 
attendance and evoked much favorable comment from those representatives of the various 
institutions in the South Atlantic area who were present at the series of lectures delivered 
during the two days which the Institute was in progress. 

The unique feature of this Institute was the absence of any discussion of methodology . . . 
of “how” to teach foreign languages. The entire program centered around the “why” of foreign 
language study, since, as one of the speakers said, “Upon a satisfactory answer to this ‘why?’ 
depends the ‘whether’ of foreign language instruction in the U. S. schools and colleges.” 

The speakers for the Institute represented a wide range of interests. Each was selected, 
in so far as possible, for his ability to present impartial testimony as to the value of foreign 
languages in his own field of interest. 

John C. Staton, vice president of the Coca-Cola Co., opened the Institute with a lecture 
on the importance of foreign language study in the field of international commerce. He stressed 
the importance of international trade to world peace, and concluded with the following state- 
ment: “The knowledge of a foreign language is a new frontier, just as the west was a frontier 
for us in 1850. It opens a wonderful opportunity for young men and women. And so to that 
man who has energy, and an education, and courage, and a desire to serve: to that man who has 
these things and a knowledge of a foreign language we might well say: ‘Go West, go North, go 
South, go East: go into a foreign country and make your future.’ ” 

Col. M. K. Deichelmann, director of education at the Air University, Maxwell Field, 
discussed the “why” of foreign language study in its relation to national security, and pointed 
out the emphasis which our military leaders place on language and area study as one of the 
justifications for thorough and sound foreign language instruction in the U. S. “Some may 
doubt,” he said, “the importance of the acquisition of language skills. It is true that through 
the device of translation we can gain a vast fund of knowledge of other nations. It might also 
seem logical that in as much as we are in a position of leadership, the language used in our 
international contacts should be our own. I maintain this wrong, psychologically and practi- 
cally ....we should be the first to make the effort to break down the existing language 
barriers... the true leader . . . must lead and not drive.” 

Thomas J. Hamilton, chief of the New York Times’ United Nations Bureau, emphasized 
the importance of foreign languages in the field of journalism. He stated that it is impossible 
lor a correspondent abroad to make a success of his work without a good working knowledge 
of the language of the country in which he is stationed. He added that, in his own experience, 
French had proved to be most useful. He also stressed the fact that the tremendous increase in 
international travel has made it necessary for correspondents in the U. S. to know foreign 
languages in order to get special stories from foreign visitors. 

Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, dean of Columbian College, George Washington University, 
called foreign language study a “civilizing force,” and said that professors in liberal arts should 
stress the cultural and humanistic needs for studying foreign languages. He pointed out that 
the language teacher’s reward comes from inner satisfaction of being an interpreter of one 
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people to another: “A mission which brings satisfaction similar to that of a physician or minis 
ter who fills an apostleship to humanity.” 

Dr. Guy Snavely, executive director of the Association of American Colleges, answered 
the “Why?” of foreign language study by saying that language study makes possible a better 
appreciation of our own language and literature; that it helps us better to appreciate our world 
neighbors and their problems; that it is a necessary discipline in the accomplishments of a 
cultured individual; and that it often greatly increases the economic opportunities of the ind 
vidual student. 

Plans for a similar Institute to be hald next year are now under discussion by the Ad- 
ministration of the University of Georgia. 

ARTHUR GIBBONS Bovf 


National Association of Professors of Hebrew 


The study of Hebrew, which has since the very inception of higher education in America 
formed part of the University curriculum, is at present experiencing a renewed and ever- 
widening interest. At the same time the scope of the study itself is being broadened. For 
Hebrew enjoys a unique position among languages in that it is a language of antiquity, with a 
rich and versatile classical literature, which has in our time—after flowing placidly for cen- 
turies through literary channels solely—burst with exuberant vigor onto the arena of everyday 
life. It is the active medium of expression for all forms of modern living, it is the language of 
science and of politics, of agriculture and of industry, and of all other forms of endeavor, and 
the official language of a state. A new literature is flourishing, and some of its works have 
gained international recognition through translation into European languages, including 
English. Modern Hebrew has been enriched, especially during the last half-century, by the 
many new words, idioms, and modes of expression. Yet, unlike the Romance languages and 
their parent Latin, modern Hebrew and classical Hebrew, and all that came between, form 
one well-integrated language, for modern Hebrew grows and expands by utilizing to their ful 
potentiality the semantic material and the morphological patterns of the Hebrew of antiquit 
and is therefore the logical development of it. 

These facts have stimulated an interest in modern Hebrew among university students and 
faculties alike and have led, within the last fifteen years, to the introduction of courses in 
Hebrew and the Hebrew literature of all periods in several colleges and universities, with New 
York University and Brooklyn College of the College of the City of New York, pioneering in 
the field. Likewise, other institutions where Biblical Hebrew has long been taught, have begun 
to show an interest in the later and more modern phases of the language and its literature 
In response to the growing feeling among the increasing number of professors of Hebrew that 
a forum for the exchange of ideas bearing upon their common aims and problems is desirable, 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSORS OF HEBREW was organized. At 
the organization meeting, held in New York City on December 27, 1950 the following officers, 
along with an Executive Committee representing the several geographic divisions of the coun- 
try, were chosen: 


President—Professor Abraham I. Katsh, New York University 

Vice-President—Professor G. Douglas Young, Shelton College (New York City) 

Secretary—Professor Louis Schoffman, Brooklyn College 

Treasurer—Professor Shlomo Marenoff, Brandeis University 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor H. Neil Richardson, Syracuse University 

The Association will seek to disseminate information regarding textbooks and other aids 
to the study of Hebrew, will assist schools and individual teachers in organizing courses of 
study in Hebrew, and will consult and co-operate with similar associations of teachers of 
foreign languages regarding matters of mutual concern. 

Louis ScHOFFMAN, Secretary NAPH 
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Classroom Broadcasts for Spring Semester in St. Louis 


KSLH, the St. Louis Board of Education FM station, returned to the air on February 19 
for fourteen weeks of daytime broadcasting to the St. Louis Public Schools. 

With less than a year of broadcasting behind it, the KSLH staff has worked hard to meet 
the increasing requests for more programs is now offering seventeen programs each week. 

High school listeners will receive the widest variety of programs. The new series for high 
school listening are: “Let’s Sing,”’ produced by and for the St. Louis high school choral groups; 
“Success Story,” a series on the United Nations prepared by the Los Angeles city schools; and 
“French Folk Songs,” a recorded series presented by arrangement with the French Broad- 
casting System. 


Public Libraries in the Philippines 


The Library of Congress assembled from among its duplicates a collection of 10,000 vol- 
umes to be placed in public libraries recently instituted throughout the Republic of the 
Philippines. The transfer was made at the Library on February 7, when His Excellency Joaquin 
M. Elizalde, Philippine Ambassador to the United States, accepted the books on behalf of his 
Government from Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 


Greek Orthodox Patriarchate Library 


Through the generosity of the Patriarch Timotheos of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Jerusalem, who has granted permission for the undertaking, the Library of Congress and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research are jointly sponsoring a project which began in No- 
vember to photograph a large number of the most important ancient manuscripts in the 
Patriarchate Library, which dates back to the 6th century A.p. 

As soon as the microfilm and other photographic negatives have been received in the 
Library of Congress, copies of the manuscripts will be made available at the usual photo dupli- 
cation rates to all libraries and individual scholars wishing to obtain them. 


Full-Year Scholarships at Alliance College 


Judge Blair F. Gunther of Pittsburgh has presented to Alliance College a check for sixteen 
annual full-tuition scholarships in support of the New Program of Alliance College, recently 
announced by President Arthur P. Coleman, formerly of Columbia University. Funds have 
been authorized by the Education Committee of the Polish National Alliance of which Judge 
Gunther is National Censor. 

President Coleman said the scholarships would be awarded in the sixteen districts of the 
Polish National Alliance to American students of the foreign policy of the United States who 
show the greatest promise of later leadership, in the first instance on the basis of a nationwide 
essay contest on ““The United States and Poland.” 

Each winner, before receiving the scholarship, must present academic qualifications ac- 
ceptable to the Admissions Office of Alliance College and be of good moral character. 

. Contestants should immediately write to the President, Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. 


Special Language Program at Michigan State Normal College 


The Michigan State Normal College is offering during the summer of 1951 a Spanish 
Summer School designed to give a six week period of intensive aural-oral training to high 
school teachers of Spanish who have not had the opportunity to spend a term abroad, or who 
are seeking an occasion to refresh their oral skills. Students who enroll in the course will be 
expected to use Spanish exclusively, both in classes and in their daily living. They will be as- 
signed living quarters in a special wing of the dormitory apart from other students, and 
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special tables will be reserved for their use at meals. It is hoped that the summer course wil! 
afford language teachers an opportunity to practice speaking and hearing Spanish in an at 
mosphere as nearly Spanish as possible. 


Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


As announced by us in March, there will be an excellent program for the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, to be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Friday and Saturday, May 4 and 5. Plan to come early on 
Friday in order to attend the important meeting on Teachers Training, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Elton Hocking, of Purdue University. This meeting will begin at 2 p.v 
Professor Lavelle Rosselot, of Otterbein College is the secretary. 

Co-chairmen of local arrangements are Dr. Elfriede Ackermann, of von Steuben High 
School, and Miss Jane Cove, of Evanston Twp. High School. Mr. Edward Pflanzer is the chair 
man of Exhibits. 


Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 


The close ties which link Mexico educationally with the United States help the coopera 
tive work of educational leaders on both sides of Rio Grande. To the Instituto Tecnolégico oj 
Monterrey goes the distinction of being the first to be accepted into membership by the 
Southern Association of High Schools and Colleges. 

The Instituto will hold a summer school from July 14 to August 25. A wide variety o/ 
courses will be offered; Spanish Language, Spanish and Latin American Literature, History, 
Geography, Sociology, Government and Business, Philosophy, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 


Escuela Interamericana de Saltillo 


The Escuela Interamericana is the first school of its kind to be organized in Mexico, and 
it is incorporated into the Federal System. However, the School is private and not financed by 
any organization, or government. It offers two sessions—Summer and Winter. 

The six week Summer Session coincides with the vacation period of American schools 
Degress and certificates of proficiency may be obtained. The six week Winter Session repeats 
the Summer work. Students may continue work already begun if they desire. Both Sessions 
may be attended. The dates are: July 2-August 10, and November 12—December 21. Infor- 
mation: Donald Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorado. 


The International Academy of Spanish 


The International Academy of Spanish will hold its fifth Summer Session in the Escuela 
Normal, Saltillo, Mexico, July 9 to August 17. Due to the late closing of the Spring Term in 
the schools of Coahuila this year, the Summer Session of the Academy will begin one week 
later than usual. 

Conversation will again be offered with individual tutors and also in groups of four or five 
In addition to the fine courses in Spanish and Latin American culture usually given, new 
courses have been added this year in international relations, painting of Mexican motifs, and 
Spanish stylistics. Lecture courses are given all in Spanish and repeated in English at another 
hour. Information: Miss Mary Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois. 


The Augustana Summer School of Swedish 


The Augustana Summer School of Swedish (Rock Island, Ill.) will experiment this year 
with complete new sets of teaching materials, now in preparation by the director, Arthur 
Wald, with the cooperation of the three native instructors joining the staff this summer, Brita 
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Gejrot, Sten Sture Allebeck, and Mrs. Margareta Allebeck, all of the University of Stockholm. 
Mr. Allebeck, who is associated with the Education Division of the Swedish Broadcasting 
Company, has taught in two previous sessions. 


Professor Charles Bruneau at Michigan 


Monsieur Charles Bruneau, Professor of the History of the French language at the Sor- 
bonne, will be a visiting professor at the University of Michigan during the 1951 Summer 
Session. Professor Bruneau occupies the chair at the Sorbonne made vacant in 1938 by the 
death of his teacher, Ferdinand Brunot, whose monumental Histoire de la langue francaise des 
origines 2 1900 he is now continuing and bringing to conclusion. By invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages and the Linguistic Program, he will give graduate courses in 
French on the History of the French language from the sixteenth century to the present and on 
Problems of linguistic geography, lexicography, and semantics. 


Professor Umberto Bosco at Columbia 


The Italian Department of Columbia University announces the appointment of Professor 
Umberto Bosco of the University of Rome as Visiting Professor of Italian during the 1951 
Summer Session. Professor Bosco will teach two courses: the first on Petrarch and Boccacio, 
their spiritual, esthetic and historical significance, and their influence on the Renaissance; and 
the second on Italian poetry from Carducci to the outbreak of the First World War. In the 
latter course, Professor Bosco will discuss Pascoli, D’Annunzio, and minor poets of the last 
fifty years, including Gnoli, Thovez, Graf, Gozzano, and others. 


Decorated by French Government 


Mrs. Lee Pivornic, former French instructor at Boise Junior College, was recently 
awarded the Palmes Académiques, and given the title of Officier d’Académie by the French 
Government in a ceremony at the French Consulate in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Pivornic is now teaching French at Senior High School, Indian Head, Maryland. 
We wish to express our congratulations to Mrs. Pivornic for this honor, which was won for her 
distinguished service in furthering French culture. 


Letterature Moderne 


We have received the first number of a new review, Letterature Moderne, edited by 
Francesco Flora and printed under the auspices of the Universita Bocconi by Malfasi, Milan. 
Subscription for the United States is $4. 

The first number contains articles by Croce, F. Baldensperger, Flora, M. Bonfantini, 
Rudolf Borchardt, Emmy Rosenfeld, Franz Werfel, Carlo Cordié, Luigi Ronga, and Fausto 
Nicolini. It contains also note, rassegne, recensioni, and notiziario. There are also summaries in 
French and English of the articles in the review. This will be a quarterly review. We welcome 
it, and wish it a most successful existence. 


Scholarships at the University of Havana 


The Pan American Union announces the grant of five tuition scholarships to citizens of 
the United States by the Summer School of the University of Havana. The deadline for ap- 
plications to the Pan American Union will be May 25. Information about these scholarships 
will be supplied by the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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Foreign Students in the United States 


There are 30,000 students from other lands on American college campuses at this time, 
according to a survey made by the Institute of International Education. These young peopl: 
from many lands, representing a total investment of $75,000,000, are making student “ex 
change” an important phase of American foreign relations. Dr. Kenneth Holland, President 
of the Institute, stated that this 30,000-strong “foreign population” in U.S. schools is without 
precedent. Students who gave Iron Curtain lands as their country of origin were assumed in 
the survey to be refugees or émigrés, and not planning to leave the U. S. A. at the end of the 
school year. 

Among Our Leaders 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Director of Air World Education, Trans World Airlines, has asked 
to reprint 10,000 copies of the article “Talking With Our Neighbors” in the November, 1950, 
issue of the National Education Association Journal. The article, written by Emma Marie 
Birkmaier, Director of Foreign Languages at University High School and Professor of Educa 
tion at the University of Minnesota, discusses trends in the teaching of modern languages in 
today’s secondary schools. Dr. Furbay is including it in the Language Packet which Air World 
Education sends to our school administrators and teachers all over the country. 


Correction 


In printing the list of Professor Miller’s compilation of “American Doctoral Degrees 
Granted in the Field of Modern Languages in 1950,” the name of the University of Kansas 
was missed by the printers, and the name of Jack Chalmers Herman appeared under the 
State University of Iowa. Dr. Herman received his degree at the University of Kansas 





In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of The Journal, subscribers whose subscriptions 
expire with the May 1950 issue should renew them now, either through their regional associa- 
tions or directly through the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 





The third Revised Edition of Vocational Opportunities for Modern Foreign Language Stu- 
dents, prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, may be obtained at 30 cents each, postpaid, from 
the Business Manager of The Journal, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 





Articles for T/ie Journal and books for reviewing should be sent to the Managing Editor, 
Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


The thirty-third annual meeting was held at the Hotel Lincoln in Indianapolis on April 
28-29, 1950. Mrs. Gertrude Weathers was the local chairman; Mr. Eugene T. Underwood was 
in charge of publicity; Mr. Charles C. Martin was chairman of the registration committee; 
and Miss Edith Allen was chairman of the exhibits committee. Miss Louise Reiter, Secretary 
of the modern language section of Indiana Education Association, was in charge of the subscrip- 
tions desk. The Executive Council held its regular meeting on Friday afternoon. 

Twenty-three advertisements were purchased in the program and eighteen firms bought 
exhibit space at the meeting. This year was the first attempt to have a separate audio-visual 
exhibit. The theme of the meeting was “New Frontiers for Modern Languages.” 

At the annual Friday evening banquet, 167, the largest attendance of recent years, was 
recorded; there were 149 at Cleveland in 1949 and 90 at Chicago in 1948. President Will pre- 
sided and after the greetings from Mr. William Bock, speaking in the absence of Mr. Virgil 
Stinebaugh, Superintendent of Indianapolis Schools, and the greetings from Dr. M. O. Ross, 
President of Butler University, President Will delivered the presidential address on the topic 
“The CSMLTA: Present and Future.” 

The meeting was then turned over to Dr. Milton L. Shane of George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, whose Instructional Entertainment was programmed “New Frontiers in 
Audio-Visual Modern Language Teaching.” Selections from phonograph records from Con- 
versational French and Conversational Spanish, supplied by courtesy of Henry Holt and Co., 
were played and the language was imitated by French pupils and Spanish pupils respectively, 
from Indianapolis high schools. The voices of the pupils were recorded on tape on the Sound- 
mirror, supplied by courtesy of the Brush Development Co. of Cleveland, and then piayed back 
to the audience. 

While two filmstrips were projected on the screen, phonograph recordings designed to 
illustrate the text were played by Miss Frances Patterson of Dayton Ohio, and Prof. Herman 
Schnurer of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The program was completed with the 
showing of a colored 16 mm film entitled “Why Study Foreign Languages?” supplied by 
courtesy of Coronet Films of Chicago. 

President Will called the business session of the meeting to order at 9:15 a.m. on Satur- 
day, April 29th. The report of the Secretary was read and accepted. Prof. Josselson, chairman 
of the Auditing Committee, reported that the accounts of the Treasurer, which had previ- 
ously been audited by the Auditor of Student Accounts of Ohio State University, had been 
found in order. His report was accepted. 

Prof. Elton Hocking, in the absence of Dr. Elfriede Ackermann, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, reported the activities of that committee. 

The Secretary now reported the acts of the Executive Council with the view to confirma- 
tion by the Association. He reported that the amendment to Article III of the Constitution, 
and the By-law pertaining thereto as published in the program, had been amended by the 
Executive Council to delete all reference to “Associate membership.” He read the final version 
of the amendment to Article III: ‘Emeritus membership may be established under conditions 
as provided in the By-laws,” and moved its adoption; Shane seconded; it was voted. 

The amendment to By-law 1 pertaining to the above amendment was read and adopted; 
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“Emeritus membership, at no cost to the member, may be granted to any person who, having 
been a member of the Association for the last five years, retires from active duty in his pro- 
fessional] position.” 

The Secretary-Treasurer read the following amendment to By-law 1, which had been 
approved the previous day by the Executive Council: “Members shall pay a fee of $4.00 a 
year of which $3.00 will be sent for subscription to the Modern Language Journal.’’ He moved 
adoption, Shane seconded, and it was voted. (Note: The above change of dues from 50¢ to 
$1.00 was interpreted to go into effect on payments made after Jan. 1, 1951. It automatical]; 
changes Par. 2 of By-law 2 to authorize state associations to retain half of each dues payment, 
or 50¢ per member.) 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the Executive Council had voted unanimously to 
withdraw the printed amendment to By-law 3a, with the effect that the provision voted on 
May 1, 1948 at Chicago would stand: ‘““The Nominating Committee shall be the last three 
living past-presidents of the Association.” As there was no objection, the action was taken by 
consent. 

Purin moved, seconded by Vasquez, that the last two sentences of the amendment to By- 
law 3a, as published in the program, be adopted: “These three, by common consent, may 
request the President to add two others, if, in their opinion, the committee be not equitably 
constituted to represent the various interests of the membership as affected by geography, 
instructional level and foreign language specialization. Consent to serve must be obtained in 
all cases before appointment.” It was voted. 

Pitcher moved, Purin seconded, that By-Law 3a be further amended to add, “The Presi- 
dent shal] designate a chairman of the nominating committee.” (Voted) 

The Amendment to By-law 3b, as published in the program, was read and adopted: “When 
the term of office of any officer expires the Nominating Committee shall canvass the member- 
ship for suggestions for each vacancy and shall present names for the various offices—at least 
two candidates for each office.” 

The Secretary moved the adoption, seconded by Russell, of the following amended version 
of By-law 10, which had been approved by the Executive Council: ‘The Executive Council 
may amend the By-laws at any time, effective immediately, but subject to confirmation at the 
next annual meeting.” There were some negative votes, but it was passed. 

The Secretary-Treasurer read the following acts of the Executive Council, and moved 
confirmation; it was voted. 

1. The Executive Council approved a policy of inviting the Business Manager and Editor 
to attend any meeting of the Executive Council. 

2. The policy was approved that a proxy may be appointed by the President, in con- 
sultation with the absentee, for a member of the Executive Council unable to attend an annual 
meeting. 

3. The Program Committee was asked to plan a program for Friday afternoon of the 1951 
meeting. 

4. The Secretary-Treasurer was asked to plan that programs be mailed at least one 
month before the annual meeting. 

5. The President was directed to designate a member of the Association to represent 
CSMLTA at the University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference. 

6. The Executive Council voted unanimously to hold the 1951 meeting in Chicago on 
May 4-5* on the general theme “The Gift of Tongues,” and to recommend to the next Execu- 
tive Council that St. Louis be chosen for 1952. 

Prof. C. M. Purin, chairman of the resolutions committee (members: F. Dewey Amner 
and H. V. Wann), presented resolutions which thanked the local committees, the management 
of the hotel, certain firms and individuals who had contributed to the success of the meeting. 
The resolutions were adopted. 

As the Tellers Committee was not ready to report the results of the election, the session 
was adjourned. 
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Pres. Will now called the general session to order and introduced Prof. Charles M. Purin, 
President of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations, who spoke 
on the topic ‘Progress Report of the Committee on Recruitment, Training, and Placement of 
Modern Language Teachers.” Dr. Purin is chairman of this committee. 

The principal address of the session was delivered by Prof. William C. Holbrook, Chair- 
man of the Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern University, and Director of 
Junior Year Abroad group of Sweet Briar College, 1950-1951, on the subject ‘Foreign Study 
Opportunities for American Students.” 

At noon 313 luncheons, the largest attendance in the history of the association, were 
served in six divisions: 

French (91 present), F. E. Reed, Vice-President Indiana chapter of AATF presiding; 
music by John Gates Jordan College of Music; speaker, René Girard, Indiana University, 
“The American Attitude towards France, 1940-1945.” German (63 present), S. Edgar Schmidt, 
President, Indiana Chapter of AATG, presiding; speaker, H. H. Remak, Indiana University, 
“Theodor Fontane; eine Riickshau (anlasslich seines 50). Todestages.” Jtalian (12 present), 
James J. Peirolo, John Carroll University, presiding. Slavonic (18 present), Andrew M. Hanf- 
man, Kenyon College, presiding; speaker, Michael Ginsburg, Indiana University, ““Koz’ma 
Prutkov: A Writer Who Has Never Existed.” Spanish-Portuguese (115 present), Ruth Lew- 
man, President, Indiana Chapter of AATSP, presiding; music by Mrs. Charles Martin; 
speaker; J. M. Gallardo, Wabash College, ‘Americanos entre Americanos.” Teacher Training 
(14 present), Walter V. Kaulfers, University of Illinois, presiding. 

Each luncheon merged into program sessions from 2 to 4 and the following papers were 
read: 

French. (60 present) Chairman: André Léveque, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Secretary: Miss Frances Patterson, 18 Beverly Place, Dayton, Ohio. 

1. “The Use of Cultural Material in First-Year College Languages Courses,” Walter 
Meiden, Ohio State University. 2. “Functional French in High School,” Miss Sylvia Brewer 
East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois. 3. “A propos de quelques critiques adressées a 
la méthode orale,” André Léveque, University of Wisconsin. 

German. (60 present) Chairman: E. Heyse Dummer, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois; 
Secretary: Norbert Fuerst, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

1. “Carossas autobiographische Werke iiber seine Jugend,” Fritz K. Richter, Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 2. “Zum Problem der Neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache,” Gottfried 
F. Merkel, University of Cincinnati. 3. “The Need for a Functional Reader,”’ Meno Spann, 
Northwestern University. 4. “German for Musicians,’ Walter Perl, Marshall College. 

Italian. (14 present) Chairman: James J. Peirolo, John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Secretary: Paul F. Bosco, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

1. “Vittoria Colonna: Between Reformation and Counter-Reformation,” Eva Maria 
Jung, University of Notre Dame. 2. “Dante’s Inferno,” Joseph Cinquino, Wells High School, 
Chicago. 3. ““Metodi diretti e direttissimi per l’insegnamento di una lingua moderna,” Luigi 
Cognasso, Ohio State University. 

Slavonic. (22 present) Chairman: Michael Ginsburg, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Secretary: Andrew M. Hanfman, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

1. “Word of Welcome,” Mrs. Grace Golden, Director, Children’s Museum, Indianapolis. 
2. “Some Problems Arising out of the Russian Word Count,” Harry H. Josselson, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 3. “Czech and Slovak, or Czechoslovak?” Zdenek Salzman, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 4. “The Turning Points of the Soviet Historical Novel,’ Mrs. Xenia Gariorowski, 
University of Wisconsin. 5. “A Language by Decree,” Christo Nizamoff, Editor, Macedonian 
Tribune, Indianapolis. 6. “Soviet Theatre, 1949-1950,” Andrew M. Hanfman, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

Spanish-Portuguese. Chairman: Miss Helen Humphreys, Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land. Secretary: Miss Lucile Mercer, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

1. “Integrating Eclecticism: A Workable System in the Successful Teaching of a Living 
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Foreign Language,” Chris N. Nacci, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 2. “Contemporary 

Spanish Poetry,” Gabriel Pradal, Ohio State University. 3. “The Résumé Composition,” 

Walter Meiden, Ohio State University. 4. “The Inter-American Workshop,” Pauline Armijo, 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Teacher Training. (23 present) Chairman: Walter V. Kaulfers, University of Illinois, 

Urbana. Secretary: Miss LaVelle Rosselot, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. L 
1. Topic: “Needs and Developments in Teacher Education,” Discussion Leader, Elton 

Hocking, Purdue University. 2. Ten-Minute Speakers: James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, 

William G. Merhab, University of Michigan. 3. Panel Discussion and Open Forum, Partici- 


pants: Laura B. Johnson, F. Dewey Amner, C. M. Purin, LaVelle Rosselot, Emma Birkmaier - 

The Teacher Training section decided to hold its 1951 session on Friday afternoon in order ‘ 
to avoid conflict with other sections. It adopted a recommendation that students being trained he 
as teachers should have adequate preparation in language skills and area background in addi- ‘ 
tion to traditional preparation in language syntax and in literature. . 


The report of the Tellers Committee, Laura B. Johnson, chairman, Hans Sachse, Robert 
Roehming, Anne Jordan, members, was read in each section as follows: (for 2 year terms from 
Sept. 1, 1950). President—Harry Josselson, Wayne Univ., Detroit; First Vice-President "1 
Milton L. Shane, George Peabody College, Nashville; Second Vice-President—Charles D. 
Morehead, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio; First Alternate Delegate—Gilbert Kettel- 
kamp, University of Illinois H. S., Urbana; Second Alternate Delegate—Dorothy Sprague, 
Peoria H. S., Peoria, Illinois. (For 4-year terms from Sept. 1, 1950.) Delegate—Samuel F. Will, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Secretary-Treasurer—James B. Tharp, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

The following section officers were elected for the 1951 meeting: 

French 

Chairman—Prof. Walter Meiden, Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 

Vice-Chairman—Miss Ethel LaVelle, North H. S., Columbus. 

Secretary—Mrs. Olga Peters, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
German 

Chairman—Prof. Raymond J. Spahn, American College Bureau, Chicago, Illinois, 

Secretary—Miss Louise Reiter, Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis. 

Italian 

Chairman—Prof. Paul F. Bosco, University of Notre Dame. 

Secretary—Mr. Joseph Cinquino, West H. S., Chicago. 
Slavonic 

Chairman—Mr. Nicholas W. Baklanofi, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman—Miss Agnes Jacques, Roosevelt College, Chicago. 

Secretary—Mrs. Frances Sobotka, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Spanish-Portuguese 

Chairman—Prof. Walter Stiefel, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Vice-Chairman—Prof. Arthur Evans, Lambuth Col., Jackson, Tenn. 

Secretary—Miss Leona Glenn, West H. S., Columbus, Ohio. ’ 
Teacher Training 

Chairman—Prof. Elton Hocking, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Secretary—Miss LaVelle Rosselot, Otterbein Col., Westerville, Ohio 

Respectfully submitted, 
James B. THARP 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Reviews 





DauzaT, ALBERT, Phonétique et grammaire historiques de la langue frangaise. 
Larousse, Paris, 1950, pp. 305. 


Dans cet excellent ouvrage, Albert Dauzat décrit |’évolution! des sons comme celle de la 
grammaire sur le plan de l’histoire.? I] montre pourquoi la phonétique a joué, en francais, un 
role particuliérement important, puisque, ‘de tous les idiomes romans, le frangais est, avec ses 
satellites dialectaux, celui qui s’est le plus éloigné de son prototype, le latin vulgaire.’ II insiste 
sur l’utilité de étude de la phonétique historique qui, pourtant, remarque-t-il, avait été 
‘complétement négligée par les anciens grammairiens.’ I] cherche a concilier le point de vue des 
néo-grammairiens et celui des néo-linguistes: les premiers croyaient a la constance des lois 
phonétiques; les seconds estiment que ces lois sont troublées, dans leur jeu, par divers facteurs 
extrémement complexes. Quant a I’école de phonologie qui s’est formée autour du prince 
Troubetzkol, elle n’a pas donné, déclare Dauzat, de travaux importants pour le francais. Des 
chapitres sont consacrés a ’la période de formation,’ a ‘l’ancien francais,’ au ‘moyen frangais,’ 
A ‘la langue classique,’ et a ‘l’époque contemporaine.’ Cette étude de la phonétique historique 
se termine par un chapitre sur ‘l’histoire de l’orthographe et des signes graphiques.’ Ce dernier 
chapitre met en lumiére le décallage qui s’est produit peu a peu, et qui est devenu de plus en 
plus grand,’ entre l’orthographe et la prononciation des sons. 

La seconde partie du livre que nous étudions se rapporte a la grammaire. Dauzat insiste 
comme il convient sur ‘l’erreur fondamentale de l’ancienne école, qui faisait de la logique la 
pierre angulaire de la grammaire.’ I] rappelle que ‘comme tous les faits du langage, les faits 
grammaticaux dépendent essentiellement de facteurs psychologiques et sociaux et ne s’expli- 
quent que par l’histoire.’ Il conserve la division traditionnelle qu’on fait entre la morphologie 
et la syntaxe, tout en rappelant que cette distinction, qui est commode, est loin d’étre rigou- 
reuse dans la pratique: ‘si les fonctions constituent une catégorie bien déterminée au point de 
vue logique, en fait leur étude ne peut étre traitée 4 part, car historiquement l’histoire de la 
fonction est solidaire de celle de la forme . . .’ I] note que ‘la lutte entre la phonétique et la 
morphologie est particuli¢rement intense en francais, 4 toutes les étapes de l’histoire . . .’? Le 
dernier chapitre porte sur ‘l’expressivité.’ Une judicieuse bibliographie* se trouve 4 la fin du 
volume. Ce qui nous a particuliérement frappé, dans ce manuel,—et ce que nous sommes 
heureux de signak « et de retenir,—c’est l’emploi de la méthode historique, l’insistance sur le 
caractére évolutif de la phonétique comme de la grammaire, sur ]’interdépendance qui existe 
entre morphologie et syntaxe, sur la lutte entre la phonétique et la morphologie, sur les rela- 
tions entre la langue et les conditions sociales. Puis-je, en terminant, remarquer qu’on a, 
pendant trop longtemps, parlé uniquement de logique et de clarté 4 propos de syntaxe? Cette 
tendance qu’on a eue,—et qui semble se manifester de nouveau aujourd’hui,—a introduire des 
éléments extra-grammaticaux dans |’étude de la grammaire, correspond A un effort qu’on fait, 
parfois, pour justifier, au nom de la raison, tel ou tel ensemble de conditions, en ne dévoilant 
pas les rapports réciproques qui existent entre |’état de la culture et l’état de la société. 

MARCEL FRANCON 

Harvard University 
pe Voltaire disait: ‘la langue est fixée,’ cf. M. Schéne, L’ Education Nationale, 11 janv. 1951, 
Ds » 


_ ? L’enseignement des faits du langage, a-t-on dit, doit étre ‘herborisation, . . . observation, 
dissection, confrontation. ...’ J. Rosay dans L’ Education Nationale, 11 janv. 1951, p. 6. 
*Cf. pourtant V. Buben, Influence de V’orthographe sur la prononciation du francais 
moderne (Bratislava, 1935), que cite Dauzat dans sa bibliographie. 
*Dauzat n’est-il pas trop sévére pour Kr. Nyrop, Manuel de phonétique du francais 
parlé? Puis-je dire que je trouve encore cet ouvrage trés utile? 
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BERTHOLD, C. FRIEDL, Problems in the Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. Revised Edition. Universidad de la Habana, Habana, Cuba: 
1949, 


Mr. Berthold C. Fried] states in the Preface that the objective of this book is to supple 
ment the course in Language Methodology which he offers at the University of Miami and at 
the University of Havana. Our author has felt the need to acquaint prospective language 
teachers with representative and fundamental problems which he thinks are inadequately 
treated in textbooks on methodology. These problems are three: the history of foreign lan- 
guage methodology, the oral-aural approach and the foreign language prognostic testing. In 
the revised edition our author has added a fourth, the teaching of English as a foreign language 

According to our author the history of foreign language methodology in American method 
textbooks does not take into consideration sufficiently well the development of foreign language 
teaching in Europe. To place present-day problems of teaching modern languages into proper 
perspective he feels the need of a brief survey of foreign language methodology stressing the 
neglected European transition from old verbal-scholastic methods through the German “Re- 
form” and French methods directly to modern scientific methods. 

Part I entitled “From Verbal Scholasticism to Scientific Method” explains very carefully 
what the author means by methods, objectives, aims, and means. The three periods in the his- 
tory of foreign language methodology to be distinguished are: 

(1) the predominance of verbal-scholastic systems: synthetic, analytic, and genetic 
methods; 

(2) the development of practical methods—those of the period of the German Reform 
Movement; 

(3) the striving for rationalized and scientifically based methods—those of present-day 
methodology. 

In the chapters that follow weexamine methods developed in each of these periods in Europe 
and in America. We see how each method solved the problems of translation, grammar, 
phonetics, vocabulary, and reading material in respect to its objective. For each method de- 
tailed model lessons in French and Spanish are given. These include rules of pronunciation, 
presentation of grammar, conversations for practical life, translation and reading exercises. 
On these we find excellent comments and criticisms by the author. 

A chapter is devoted to the Berlitz method, another to the Gouin method. These are the 
two most important of all the practical methods. The origin of each method is very clearly ex- 
plained, as is the method itself, the procedure or the lesson plan for each, the construction and 
content of the textbooks used, the difference between the two, the pros and cons of each, the 
success of each. Model lessons in French, elementary and advanced, are given for each. From 
these two emerged the well known Direct Method which is explained and contrasted with the 
two already mentioned. 

Along with the struggle for the recognition of the educational significance of modern lan- 
guages, we find in the period which followed World War I attempts to establish scientific lan- 
guage methodology. American scholars have contributed their part to scientific methodology, 
the frequency word counts, an extremely valuable contribution. 

The last two chapters, “Does the Science of Language-Study Exist?”’ and “Studies in 
Bilingualism,” are very interesting and contain valuable material. They serve as transition 
chapters to Part II. 

More than passing attention is given in this section tosuch names as Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt, Berlitz, Gouin, Palmer and West, names well known to those of us deeply interested in 
the teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. Proper historical perspective and professional 
consciousness is given us in Part I. 

Part II is a reprint of Mr. Friedl’s ASTP study in the oral-aural techniques for class- 
room teaching. It is entitled Techniques in Spoken Language in which we find a report of our 
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author’s ASTP procedures at the University of Missouri. This report outlines in detail tech- 
niques in oral Spanish, Russian, German, French and Italian which can be carried over to 
civilian instruction in any language. The author states that the points made in this discussion 
are illustrated mainly in French for the sake of convenience. 

The seven chapters in this section deal with Dialogue, Psychological Factors, Vocabulary, 
Comédie S pontanée, Oral Reports and Expositions, Poems and Songs, and Realia. After this 
we have the author’s conclusions. 

There are various psychological factors to watch for, as: lack of will power, lack of self- 
confidence, extreme self-confidence, absentmindedness, memory defects, and language con- 
flict. As we know, these psychological factors lead to defects in oral speech. 

The discussion on vocabulary lays particular stress on vocabulary notebooks in which the 
words are arranged according to definite subject matter classes as on military science, or on 
aviation. 

Comédie Spontanée occurs when a person reacts and expresses himself spontaneously 
in keeping with a given character of the fable and other story telling mediums. The student, 
who has mastered a minimum vocabulary, must make use of his active vocabulary. In the ASTP 
approach which stresses “integration of language with area,” the place of fables and proverbs 
is of great importance for through them we are able to learn something about mythology, nat- 
ural history, morals, cultural and social institutions, and the language, as well as something 
about the sense of humor of the people and the spirit of the period. 

Realia plays a most important part in the development of habits of oral speech. It includes 
the work with audio-visual aids as pictorial materials, exhibits, newspapers, magazines, tech- 
nical and military periodicals, phonograph records, maps, and possibly the beginning of a cor- 
respondence with foreign students. 

American language teachers who had the chance to participate in or to see the results of 
the Army methods during World War II are convinced that much in the so-called intensive 
method and in the techniques followed in the Army Specialized Training Program can be car- 
ried over to civilian instruction. 

Part III, “A Study in Foreign Language Prognosis,” is the author’s twenty years’ study 
in prognosis. This includes a battery of general prognostic tests. It deals with the procedure 
and preliminary results of an experimental study. Even though it is such a study, it is a valu- 
able contribution because of the method used and because of the principle of a general prog- 
nosis test to be used for any foreign language in the school. This is an advance in this field 
and may stimulate further work in this direction. The author has given us the directions for 
these tests. He has also given us samples of these tests and many tables which show the prog- 
nosis test scores. 

Part IV is entitled ‘The Teaching of English as a Foreign Language.” Learning the Eng- 
lish of America, the English of Britain is not a new phenomenon. Especially since the end of 
the Second World War the need to learn English has become a problem for many people. We 
must meet the challenge to do a more professional job for those foreign-speaking peoples. 
With the increased responsibility of English as a factor for peace in the eyes of the world, the 
policy of “muddling through” as our author states is no longer acceptable. 

Mr. Fried] explains some preliminary premises which may be considered for setting up an 
appropriate pedagogical process in the teaching of English as a foreign language. As he ex- 
plains, neither of the two extremes is satisfactory—the “barbershop” direct method, nor the 
academic “grammar” method. Lesson planning is of utmost importance. He then gives us six 
considerations in the planning of a lesson. 

The bibliography includes lists of books for European Methodology, American Methodol- 
ogy, and Materials for English. Teachers of the various foreign languages will find excellent 
hooks named in this list which includes those on methodology, idiom lists, frequency word 
books, and prognosis tests. 

The book which is mimeographed shows that it was hastily put together. The Second 
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Part is thrust into the middle of the First, thereby mixing the pagination. A few pages are so 
faint that they can not be easily read, but these are faults that can be corrected with fresh 
typing and new binding. It is to be hoped that in a work as useful as this is, Professor Fried] 
will make the necessary corrections soon. He should not overlook being more consistent about 
his quotes and underlining. 

Professor Fried] delved into the History of Methodology and has brought out facts which 
are indispensabie for most teachers who are not specialists in the subject. His work shows care 
ful study and organization of his material. 

EVELYN VAN EENENAAM 

Cooley High School, 

Detroit, Michigan 


LAVASKA, ANNA, Russian in Song. Seattle, Washington: University of 

Washington Press, 1949, pp. 78. Price, $2.50. 

The book contains twenty-four songs and music in which the author has successfully pre 
served the original folk melody and to which she has added a second voice and a very simple 
accompaniment. Each song is followed by the customary vocabulary and further enriched by 
an English rendition of the entire song, in which an attempt has been made to preserve the 
form and rhythm of the original. 

In genera] it can be said that the book constitutes a very precious contribution to the most 
valuable kind of realia, which is the song of the country whose language is being studied. 
However, we must point out some deficiencies in the selection and the weakness in Miss 
Lavaska’s pedagogical philosophy. It is my opinion that the choice of songs was not a happy 
one. Considering the great wealth of Russian songs, old and new, there was no need to make 
use of songs that are on the artistic and intellectual level of the very young or that can only 
appeal to the hearts and minds of the Russians. There are in this collection only five or six 
songs that will be fully appreciated by mature foreign students, and only two or three that re- 
flect the recent or present feelings and strivings of the Russian people. As to the so-called 
Russian student songs, they are not likely to give our students the right idea of their fellow- 
students in Russia, to whom these songs have only a historical interest. Several generations of 
students have never sung these songs for the good reason that they no longer correspond to 
student realities. 

The English renditions, in verse, of the songs are quite well done, but I wish Miss Lavaska 
had explained how she makes use of these translations. 

The value of songs as realia, that is, as an instrument of artistic and educational recrea- 
tion, can not be overemphasized, but their value as material for the learning of the language, 
as advocated by the author is doubtful. In this collection of songs there are two considerations 
that would hinder the use of the songs for learning the language: First, a large number of the 
words the songs contain, as well as many turns of speech, are of such nature that the students 
will never have occasion to use them, since they are only used in folklore productions; and 
secondly, the cost in time is prohibitive, if the entire collection is to be used, as suggested by 
Miss Lavaska. To learn them all would take almost a semester, and in that time the students 
would have learned a few hundred words, many of which will be of no practical use to them, 
as an acquisition per se or as a foundation for further study. 

The arrangement of the songs and the appearance of the book have considerable appeal. 
The book is printed on excellent, strong paper, and carries a very artistic cover. 

LILA PARGMENT 

University of Michigan 


BEeMENT, N. S., Intermediate French, American Book Company, New York, 
1950; pp. XIV+ 264. 


In reviewing this book it is well to state at the outset that it is primarily a composition 
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and grammar text and not a book designed to give training in extensive and rapid reading. 
The author tells us that the book assumes an elementary knowledge of French grammar and 
verbs but that his book provides a complete review of all essential grammatical forms and 
that the most usual verbs are given in an appendix devoted to verb forms (pp. 175-194). 

It is for each teacher to decide whether he wants to use a book of this type, or a reader, 
or perhaps both in his intermediate course; there are valid arguments for all, and the purpose 
of the course and the nature of the class should be the determining factors in the choice of a 
text. If the teacher wants or needs to review elementary grammar and verbs thoroughly and to 
add to this elementary knowledge but likewise to give good training on idiomatic construc- 
tions, the use of oral French, and in composition, he would not go wrong in using this new 
hook. The student might possibly not read more rapidly after completing it, but I dare say 
he would read with greater accuracy and use French better in both his writing and his speaking. 

The text of the book is divided into twenty-six lessons of from four to five pages in length. 
he material is well arranged and the book is well printed. The first lesson reviews some basic 
rules of spelling and pronunciation, and the remainder deal with the various aspects of French 
grammar. The grammatical treatment is thorough and clear, and certainly no student who 
has used this book should be deficient in his knowledge of grammatical principles. Exercises of 
many types are provided for drill in their use. This is a most valuable part of the book. 

At the beginning of each lesson one finds a reading passage, usually a little less than one 
page in length. The passages are not in connected discourse, but do offer wide variety, ranging 
from student life on a university campus to anecdotes and passages of various types. All are 
interesting and teach useful expressions and illustrate points of idiomatic and grammatical 
usage. The language of the passages is of the sort that would appeal to the student, in my 
opinion. A questionnaire is provided for each passage and should be used by the teacher, 
even though he wants to add to it questions of his own. 

The grammatical explanations, to which I have already alluded, follow the questionnaire 
in each chapter. Next we have exercises on the points of grammar taken up in the lesson and a 
“composition”; it is a series of questions not based on the reading passage at all but on the 
student’s environment and daily life and is designed to make him do some thinking in French 
and formulate his own answers in that language. Then comes a “révision”; Part A is based on 
the French text and Part B on the grammar and exercises, but both parts consist of carefully 
iormulated English sentences to be translated into French. Thus one can readily see that this 
book is designed, and carefully so, for the teaching of the French language and should ac- 
complish its purpose to a high degree if carefully taught. A French-English vocabulary (pp. 
197-244) and a grammatical index (pp. 245-264) complete the book and add to its usefulness. 

There is to be considered, as Bement points out in his preface, the question of the number 
of class periods required for each lesson; this will, of course, depend largely upon the class and 
the teacher. Dr. Bement thinks that it will vary from three periods for students with a very 
small amount of previous training to but one for an advanced class. I am inclined to think 
that two periods of fifty minutes each would be the minimum required for a class that has had 
the usual elementary courses in French. There is no point in using a book of this sort and not 
doing a very careful and conscientious job of teaching. This is not the type of book to be used 
by a teacher who is in the least inclined to slight the importance of teaching grammar. It 
seems to me that any teacher using this book would want to spend at least a full semester of a 
three-hour course on it or a longer period if a reading text or texts were used in connection 
with it; the latter is what I should prefer to do. 

I am sure that this book, carefully and conscientiously taught, will give excellent results, 
either as an accessory text in a course devoted primarily to reading or as the sole text in an 
intermediate composition course. It should be widely used. 

Wm. MARION MILLER 

Miami University 
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HALL, Rospert A., Leave Your Language Alone! Linguistica, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1950. Pp. 254. Price, $3.00. 


When you first read this book you get good and mad. Hall attacks all our linguistic preju- 
dices and shows us that most of us teachers have been against all progress in linguistic develop- 
ment. What’s bad about it’s me instead of it’s J or saying mad for angry? The French people 
say it’s me (c’est moi) all the time and never say c’est je. Hall don’t think it hurt the French 
none. And who says that mad has to mean crazy and nothing but crazy forever and ever? 
Didn’t fond mean foolish once and French ¢éte a pot? The teachers tried their darndest to 
prevent it, but ¢éte became the word for head anyway. Vulgar, but true! And silly used to mean 
holy; cf. German selig. Nice used to mean stupid; cf. Spanish necio. 

Is it wrong to say ain’t, youse, he done it or he seen it? Hall believes there is no such thing 
as right or wrong in language. However, we can’t agree with him in this. It seems to us that 
many of these popular forms are superior from a linguistic point of view and should be en 
couraged. The past participle and the preterit are the same in English regular verbs, / 
helped and I have helped, for instance. So why not J seen and I have seen, I done and I have done? 
Or do you think we should say help, holp, holpen instead of help, helped, have hel ped? The former 
were once the correct forms, and we think it is very fortunate that they were regularized. It 
makes our language much easier to learn, both for native and foreign speakers. It seems 
inefficient to use both internal change and end-inflection for the same distinction. 

It’s wrong now, so we are told, to say foots. Hail points out that it was once wrong to say 
days and cows, but dagas and cu were regularized nevertheless. So why correct students if they 
say gooses, mouses, drinked, writed, who for whom, everybody should take off their hat, ain’t, etc.? 
Just because it’s considered better form by the “upper classes,” the “educated élite”? Re 
member in this connection the “Appendix Probi,” a Latin list of correct and incorrect usages, 
probably as early as the third century? Probus was a traditional schoolman. He wrote, “say 
speculum non speclum, aquaeductus non acquiductus, calida non calda, auris non oricla, oculus 
non oclus, persica non pessica, socrus non socra, noviscum non noscum, viridis non virdis.”’ Today 
Italians say specchio, occhio, caldo. Frenchmen say oreille and péche. Spanish speakers sa) 
suegra and verde. Portuguese speakers say connosco. Who won, Probus or the People? 

Hall says that correcting people’s speech causes them to feel insecure. It worries them 
This is undoubtedly true. Have you ever heard Arthur Godfrey trying so hard to say each 
time to his talent scouts, “WHOM did you bring?” The result of our corrections is that we 
pay more attention to the way others and ourselves are speaking than we do to what we or 
they have to say. Language standards, Hall maintains, are often used to cover up snobbery 
and laziness. People are inclined to judge a man by his grammar instead of his character be- 
cause the former is more apparent. All of these points are doubtless well taken. 

However, standards make for uniformity, and uniformity makes for efficiency of compre 
hension. Dialects, if unchecked, develop and become languages mutually incomprehensible. 
The many Chinese languages bear witness to the evils of separatism. Caxton, in his preface to 
Eneydos, published in 1490 has an interesting observation on this point. He wrote, “And 
certaynly our langage now used varyeth ferre from that whiche was used and spoken whan I 
was borne .. . And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one shyre varyeth from a nother. 
In so moche that in my dayes happened that certayn marchauntes were in a shippe in tamyse, 
for to have sayled over the see into zelande, and for lacke of wynde, thei taryed atte forlond, 
and wente to lande for to refreshe them. And one of theym named Sheffelde, a mercer, cam in- 
to an hows and axed for mete; and specyally he axyd after eggys. And the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no frenshe. And the marchaunt was angry, for he also coude speke no 
frenshe, but wolde have hadde egges, and she understode hym not. And thenne at laste a nother 
sayd that he wolde have eyren. Then the good wyf sayd that she understod hym wel. Loo, 
what sholde a man in thyse dayes now wryte, egges or eyren? Certaynly it is harde to playse 
every man by cause of dyversite & chaunge of langage. For in these dayes every man that is 
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in ony reputacyon in his countre, wyll utter his commynycacyon and matters in suche maners 
& terms that fewe men shall understonde theym.” After reading this, even if you still believe 
in leaving your language alone, I’ll bet you don’t believe in leaving your spelling alone, a 
procedure which Hall also advocates 

In his chapter “Learning Another Language,” Hall recommends the “Army Method,” 
which he says is misnamed. It was developed by scholars and the army adopted it. For this 
method, there should be two teachers: a linguistic analyst and a native informant. The in- 
formant drills and the analyst explains. Hall advocates for both high school and college a 
course with drill periods comparable to laboratory work in science courses. Oral work, he says, 
should come prior to reading and writing. One does not read, Hall says, without pronouncing 
the words to himself. 

Although there may be here and there some errors in Hall’s book, besides being most 
provocative, it is quite informative. We have noted an error of fact on page 142 where Hall 
states, “‘Francien became the basis of modern French, because Paris became the capital of 
France, Castilian became the basis of standard Spanish, because Madrid became the capital 
of Spain.’’ However, Madrid was established as the capital of Spain by Philip II in 1561. 
Castilian became the standard dialect of Spain more because it was the language of Burgos and 
Toledo than because of the influence of a small village like Madrid which did not become the 
capital until the late sixteenth century. See Robert K. Spaulding’s ‘““How Spanish Grew,” 
University of California Press, 1948, pp. 139-140. 

Even though we may not agree with its thesis, Leave Your Language Alone is a book 
no language teacher can afford to neglect. It has a good exposition of the work which the 
linguistic analysts have been doing during the last decade, and although most of this amounts 
simply to giving new names for old things, the discovery of the phoneme and phonemic writing 
as well as teaching through linguistic patterns are important. 

RicHArD D. ABRAHAM 

Northeast High School 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALAS, MANUEL AND SALAS, CATHERINE. Fundamentos de Espanol. The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 1950, pp. 432+ xvi. Price, $2.00. 


Fundamentos de Espanol seems to be an ideal book for all ages. The young potential lin- 
guist, the college student who may do summer school work in a Latin American University 
and the adult who is saving pennies for a journey where a bit of spoken Spanish may be the 
key to the country. For night schools, and other adult groups who are brushing up on Spanish 
taken years ago, it gives a well-balanced new approach. In addition, it is about as complete as 
one book could be, and yet it is not too bulky to carry around, not only to school, but fora bit 
of study on the daily bus ride. 


' As an example of the very learned discussions in which the linguistic analysts prove 
conclusively that two and two are four, see page 117 of Hall’s book where he discusses dis- 
placed speech. He writes, “If I am at a lunch counter, see a piece of pie, and ask the waitress 
“May I have that pie, please?,” the pie is present in the situation itself—both the waitress 
and I can see it, and she can get it for me then and there. But if there is no pie on the lunch 
counter, I can still ask “May I have some pie, please?,” and the word pie has the same meaning, 
even though no pie is present in the speaker’s and hearer’s situation. There may be some pie 
out in the kitchen, and the waitress may bring it to me; or there may be none available, in 
which case I go without pie; but in either case, I can refer to pie, and the word pie can have a 
relatively definite meaning (‘‘a certain kind of pastry with one kind of filling or another’) 
whether there is any pie around at the given moment or not. This second type of situation is 
extremely frequent. The use of language in such a situation—to refer to something that is not 
present—is termed displaced speech; and the fact that we can use displaced speech is what 


_ language its tremendous effectiveness as a means of achieving most intricate social co- 
ordination. 
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The authors: Manuel Salas, a Spaniard who speaks English, and Catherine Salas, an 
American who speaks Spanish like a Spaniard are an important part of the book’s background 

The book dips by plane into various parts of the New World, but never does it assume the 
heaviness of a travelogue. The grammar is always a part of the conversation. The more thar 
1600 words are very practical. The ambitious teacher, who is sometimes poorly prepared, may 
transform herself as well as her pupils while using this text. 

Nothing about the book is passive. There is no pointless busy work; everything is related 
Full time is spent on the language, yet the English sentences at the end of the chapter are a 
sure-fire check up. 

This multiple method is a full course meal from soup to nuts. The low I.Q.’s are the onl; 
cases of malnutrition. Even so they pick up and retain more than with a translation them« 
The main bulk of the grammar is in the middle of the book, but all the lessons are as eas) 
manipulate and talk about as the first ones. 

The book is streamlined along Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé’s Cleveland Plan. The multip! 
approach is the simultaneous use of ear, eye, voice, and hand. 

It may be well to say a word about the so-called Cleveland Plan for which this book was 
prepared. The law of interest, in proceeding from the known to the unknown, is hinged to 
presenting one fact for learning at a time, and then giving it time to incubate or penetrate 
Variety, closed books, and review clothed in new approaches keep vocabulary and the why of 
grammar actively in constant use. The student has a new experience; from the examples he 
draws his own conclusions in this inductive process. Thus, the grammar part becomes a sum 
mary of what he has learned. The class room, as observed in the Summer Session of Western 
Reserve University, is a beehive of energy, initiative, and interest. The teacher starts it, and 
the pupils keep it up. There is no situation more challenging than paraphrasing. Once you get 
your teeth into it the stimulation is like a high powered vitamin. 

The teacher presents the succeeding lessons with books closed. Her ingenuity and intona 
tion makes new words click in an aroused memory. Pupils go to the board following a pattern: 
begin left at the top and go right, then repeat for the middle or even the bottom of the board 
The pupil answers orally, then goes to the board. There is no waiting or getting in another's 
way. All the sentences are there. Papers written at home in ink are corrected in pencil as the 
teacher corrects the boardwork. She then collects the papers. The songs, jokes, verses, are as 
ductile as the lessons. 

Pupils who have not had this method before soon fall into the spirit of the thing with an 
enthusiastic teacher. Reasoning makes it more interesting. Complete mastery makes slow, but 
sure progress. 

ALICE HEAP 

Public Schools 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


De Unamune a Ortega y Gasset. Selection, preface and introduction by Luis 
J. Navascués. Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1951. pp. 
vii+320. Price, $3.00. 


The preface to this anthology states that it can be used in any advanced course in Spanish, 
or for a course on the Generation of 1898, and that many colleges and universities will un- 
doubtedly find it useful for their intermediate classes. With this statement the reviewer is in 
entire agreement. The selections are well chosen, the vocabulary, which is adequate, includes 
idiomatic usage, and there is a refreshing lack of notes, which all too often of late, only explain 
the obvious, ignore the obscure, and steal the instructor’s “thunder.” 

Although this book contains from one to three selections from the prose works of Ganivet, 
Baroja, Azorfin, Valle Inclan, Mir6, Ortega y Gasset, selections from the poetry and prose of 
Unamuno and Ramén Pérez de Ayala, and from the poetry of Antonio Machado, it is much 
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more than just an ordinary anthology. It contains in the English introduction what strikes the 
reviewer as being the finest integration in small compass of the philosophy, aesthetics, and 
techniques of the Generation of 1898 that has yet been written. In addition to this, biographical 
and critical summaries in English precede the selections from each author, and in every case 
the editor has with unerring accuracy pointed out the essential features of the author’s style, 
philosophy and personality. 

Specialists in the Generation of 1898, as well as those only casually interested, will 
heartily welcome this excellent text which now comes to fill a long-felt need in this period of 
Spanish literature. 

The book is attractively printed on very good paper in a serviceable binding. Typographi- 
cal errors are practically non-existent. Cuestionarios might possibly improve the book for use 
with intermediate classes, and a select, critical bibliography would enhance its usefulness in 
advanced classes. 

GRAVES B. ROBERTS 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

Lafayette, Louisiana 


BARRIOS, EpuARDO, Cuatro Cuentos, edited with introduction, notes, exer- 
cises and vocabulary by Seymour Resnick. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951, pp. vili+158. Price $2.00. 

The return of Eduardo Barrios to creative writing and the great interest awakened by his 
T'amarugal and Gran senor y rajadiablos make the appearance of this new reader most timely. 
It represents a continuation of the trend in elementary and intermediate Spanish texts away 
from “made,” limited-vocabulary readers and a return to genuine literature. This book con- 
tains four stories by the greatest contemporary Spanish American writer of the psychological 
novel and short story. These stories, El nino que enloquecié de amor, / Pobre feo!, Papd y mama 
and Como hermanas, are presented unabridged except for the omission of four lines and two 
words of the first story. Reading of this kind will undoubtedly make a real contribution to the 
student’s store of good literature, and should be especially welcome to college students. 

With material of this sort, assignments for second-semester classes must of necessity be 
short, and reading very intensive. The editor has taken this into account in his exercises which 
are based on assignments ranging from little more than one page to roughly four pages. The 
exercises Consist of four parts: I. Useful vocabulary and idioms. IT. Cuestionario, averaging six 
questions in length. III. Translation from English into Spanish, averaging six sentences. IV. 
Composition. The last is optional and intended to develop facility in the superior student. The 
editor suggests that such students keep a diary in Spanish. These exercises are good and my 
only suggestion would be to start the cuestionario with ten questions and increase it to twenty 
questions in the later assignments. 

The introduction is well written and adequate for the level of work for which the text is 
intended. No attempt has been made to hold the vocabulary—which consists of approximately 
1500 words—within a set range. In view of the intensive type of reading intended, this would 
seem to constitute no insurmountable obstacle. Difficult idiomatic passages are translated in 
the notes following each story. The book is serviceably bound, and attractively printed on good 
paper. 

Teachers of Spanish will welcome this excellent new text and its careful, competent editing. 

GRAVES B. ROBERTS 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

Lafayette, Louisiana 
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